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We are all fast:food workers now 


Industrial Workers of the World Preamble 
(as amended 1908) 

The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. 
There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among 
millions of working people, and the few, who make up the employing 
class, have all the good things of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must go on until the workers 
of the world organize as a class, take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production, and abolish the wage system. 

We find that the centering of the management of industries into 
fewer and fewer hands makes the trade unions unable to cope with the 
ever growing power of the employing class. The trade unions foster 
a state of affairs which allows one set of workers to be pitted against 
another set of workers in the same industry, thereby helping defeat one 
another in wage wars. Moreover, the trade unions aid the employing 
class to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class have 
interests in common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interest of the working 
class upheld only by an organization formed in such a way that all its 
members in any one industry, or in all industries if necessary, cease to 
work whenever a strike or lockout is on in any department thereof, thus 
making an injury to one an injury to all. instead of the conservative 
motto, “A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,” we must inscribe on our 
banner the revolutionary watchword, “Abolition of the wage system.” 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with 
capitalism. The army of production must be organized, not only for the 
everyday struggle with capitalists, but also to carry on production when 
capitalism shall have been overthrown. By organizing industrially we 
are forming the structure of the new society within the shell of the old. 


Principles of Revolutionary Syndicalism (Extracts) 
Adopted December 1922 by the 

Berlin Congress of the International Workers Association (AIT) 
I. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itself on the class struggle, seeks 
to establish the unity and solidarity of all manual and intellectual workers 
into economic organizations fighting for the abolition of both the wage 
system and the State. Neither the State nor political parties can achieve 
the economic organization and emancipation of labor. 
II. Revolutionary Syndicalism maintains that economic and social 
monopolies must be replaced by free, self-managed federations of agri- 
cultural and industrial workers united in a system of councils. 
III. The two-fold task of Revolutionary Syndicalism is to carry on the 
daily struggle for economic, social and intellectual improvement in the 
existing society, and to achieve independent self-managed production 
and distribution by taking possession of the earth and the means of 
production. Instead of the State and political parties, the economic 
organization of labor. Instead of government over people, the adminis- 
tration of things. 
IV. Revolutionary Syndicalism is based on the principles of federalism, 
free agreement and grassroots organization from the base upwards into 
local, district, regional and international federations united by shared 
aspirations and common interests. 
V. Revolutionary Syndicalism rejects nationalism, the religion of the 
State, and all arbitrary frontiers, recognizing only the self-rule of natural 
communities freely enjoying their own way of life, constantly enriched 
by the benefits of free association with other federated communities. 
VI. Revolutionary Syndicalism, basing itself on economic direct action, 
supports all struggles not in contradiction with its principles —the strike, 
the boycott, the sit-in, and other forms of direct action developed by the 
workers in the course of their struggles leading to labor’s most effective 
weapon, the General Strike, prelude to social revolution. 


Too Far to the Left? Hardly. 

The support in the polls for two liberals, Democratic Senators 
Elizabeth Warren and Bernie Sanders, has the capitalists worried. A 
constant bombardment is heard in the media that “the Democrats 
are going too far to the left” and how it would be a shame if this 
might help President Trump get re-elected. Never mind that it is 
not the Democrats that are shifting to the left, but the voters who 
are being polled. The subtext in this message is that regardless of 
what people want, the rulers will not allow it. 

It is the capitalists who have revived the fascist movement and 
seek to terrorize the people with the specter of totalitarianism, 
even if they try to label it as “socialism.” As is always the case with 
tyrants, they project their own ambitions on their enemies and 
blame them for following the same path they have taken. What else 
but totalitarianism could you call unending war, reckless pursuit of 
private wealth in spite of global environmental peril, superstition 
replacing science, and government by decree of a head of state, 
a real life “Big Brother”? We are forbidden to question this best 
of all possible societies, and voters must double think who might 
vote for either Warren or Sanders. 

Contrary to the fear being spread by the capitalists, neither 
Warren nor Sanders threaten the capitalist system. Warren says 
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openly she is no socialist and believes in markets. Sanders claims 
he is a “democratic socialist,” but when asked what that means he 
invokes the examples of the New Deal in the 1930s United States 
and Scandinavian [social democratic] countries. Capitalism remains 
alive and well in Scandinavia, as it did under Franklin Roosevelt. 
Many credit FDR as saving capitalism with his New Deal. Neither 
Warren nor Sanders advocate nationalization of banks, or industry, 
even a key industry like oil in Venezuela’s “Bolivarian Socialism” 
under Chavez. The only industries they threaten are the health 
insurance industry, with their “Medicare For All” single-payer 
system, and the college loan industries. But those things have 
been done in most other capitalist countries without threatening 
the existence of the capitalist class. Capital is fungible. If profits 
aren't to be had in one industry, the capitalists invest elsewhere. 
Even the “Green New Deal” is not the game changer both its 
advocates and opponents claim. Government credit will be made 
available for renewable energy and carbon mitigation, much as 
funding was provided for canals, railroads, interstate highways, 
etc. Some capitalists will make new fortunes, and a few may lose 
them, butcapitalism itselfis not threatened by the Green New Deal. 
Workers will still be workers. The poor will stay poor. Neoliberal- 
ism will make sure that many of the products needed to rebuild 
the “Green Economy” will be made by low wage workers living in 
union-free regions. As the liberal economist Thomas Piketty has 
shown, a growing economy does not change the fundamentals of 
capitalism. As capitalists accumulate capital, inequality increases. 
Only the loss of capital by the capitalist class reduces inequality. 
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(This is why Piketty advocates a global wealth tax, surely something 
the capitalists will never allow.) 

The fundamental principle of socialism is the expropriation 
of the capitalist class and the social ownership of the means of 
production. There is no one in the Democratic Party advocating 
this, and the politicians would be useless in bringing it about. The 
only way it will happen is if the workers do it themselves. 


The Rich Get Richer 
The Real World Economics Review blog reports that over the past 
139 years, total return on U.S. equities (capital appreciation plus 
reinvested dividends) grew 905 times faster than manufacturing 
wages. Income inequality in the United States is now at its highest 
point since the Census Bureau started collecting data more than 
50 years ago. 

Median U.S. household income increased by 0.8 percent in 
2018, to almost $62,000. However, that increase did not trickle 
down to most of us. Income grew the most for the highest-paid 10%, 
with salaries also rising significantly for professionals, managers and 
supervisors. Wages near the middle of the income distribution were 
essentially flat when adjusted for inflation (which is rising much 
faster for housing, utilities, education and health care than is the 
overall inflation rate, which also factors in the cost of yachts, fur 
coats, and other such necessities). A Bankrate.com survey found 
that more than 60% of Americans said they didn’t get a pay raise 
of any amount in the last 12 months. Similarly, a recent study by 
McKinsey Global Institute reports that median (half above, half 
below) wages are at the same level as they were in 2007. 

Official wage growth figures also exclude the impact of sub- 
stantial cuts to health care benefits, pensions (which in many cases 
have been eliminated entirely), vacation time, and other benefits. 

Despite the low official unemployment rate, millions remain 
jobless. More than 60 million U.S. workers are stuck in part-time, 
gig, subcontracted and other contingent work — in many cases they 
are officially working “for themselves” — and so their plummeting 
incomes are not included in official wage tallies. 

Many workers are cobbling together two, three or even more 
jobs to get by — extra jobs that are not tracked by official statistics. 
Bankrate.com found that nearly half ofall workers had taken second 
or third jobs in order to keep their heads above water. The Nov. 15 
New York Times follows a reporter as he tries to earn a living doing 
gig work found through Amazon’s Mechanical Turk site — what 
he terms “an uncertain, mystifying and often maddening way to 
make very, very little money.” This highly skilled worker found 
himself earning 97 cents an hour doing 221 jobs over several weeks. 

While the untrammeled greed of the employing class is the 
primary cause of this dismal state of affairs, the declining number 
of workers represented by unions also plays a critical role. 

Surveys consistently show that most U.S. workers would 
like to belong to a union, but actual union membership is falling 
because of a decades-long assault from conservative policymakers 
and employers. Many states have effectively stripped public sector 
workers of union representation. (As we go to press, teachers in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, are on strike because the state unilaterally revoked 
union recognition as part of an effort to privatize public schools.) 

The National Labor Repression Board continues chipping away 
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Obituary: Fred Majer 

The full version of this obituary by Mike Hargis is available online: 

Stalwart Chicago anarchist Fred Majer, 71, was killed August 8 in 
an automobile accident in Madison, Wisconsin. His companion, 
Beth Maas, suffered minor injuries. Fred got involved in the anti- 
Vietnam war movement in his youth and moved inexorably to an 
anarchist perspective. He served as branch secretary of the Chicago 
Branch of the Industrial Workers of the World in the early 1970s 
and was also a proud member and activist in Carpenters Union 
Local 1, the union of Haymarket anarchist Louis Lingg. 

I met Fred in 1981 when he called a Chicago-wide anarchist 
conference. Chicago Anarchists United and its successor, Some 
Chicago Anarchists, hosted a monthly forum for the next 20 
years, and showed the colors at numerous demonstrations where 
we distributed leaflets explaining an anarchist perspective on the 
issues at hand. (We weren't a “Black Bloc” but were more interested 
in communicating anarchist ideas to other people.) 

In 1982 Fred led the way to establish the Autonomy Center, 
where plans for the 100 anniversary commemoration of the 
General Strike for the 8-hour Day of May 1, 1886, were hatched. 
The result was the Haymarket Anarchist Gathering from May 1 
to May 4, 1986, that attracted anarchists from across the U.S. and 
Canada to Chicago and filled the streets in one of the largest May 
Day demonstrations in recent memory. 

During the lead up to the Haymarket Centennial Fred led the 
resistance to the attempts of the Illinois Labor History Society to 
portray the Haymarket anarchists as milk-toast social democrats. 
Every May Day thereafter we helda picnic at the Haymarket Martyrs’ 
Monumentat Forest Home (Waldheim) Cemetery. Fred decorated 
the monument with portraits of the martyrs and challenged the 
ILHS revisionists when they came through with their tours. 

Defending the legacy of the Haymarket anarchists was one of 
Fred’s passions. When the ILHS convinced the U.S. Department 
of the Interior to declare the Haymarket Martyrs’ Monument a 
National Historical Site in 1998, Fred mobilized anarchists to 
disrupt the spectacle and let those who attended know that the 
Haymarket Martyrs were Anarchists Not Liberals. 

When the same forces got the city of Chicago to install a “Free 
Speech” sculpture at the site of the Haymarket rally, with aceremony 
including a speech by a Fraternal Order of Police representative, 
Chicago anarchists were on hand to protest the travesty. 

Another of Fred’s passions was opposition to war. When the 
Bush II regime invaded Iraq in 2003 Fred was among 15,000 Chi- 
cagoans who took over Lake Shore Drive in protest. Fred became 
more and more critical of an anti-war “movement” that became 
bogged down in periodic marches through the empty streets of 
downtown Chicago, yelling at empty buildings. Fred felt that dem- 
onstrations should take place in the neighborhoods where people 
lived and would actually see and hear the opposition to war. So he 
started the Northside Peace Gathering that met every Saturday in 
Logan Square for the next 16 years to protest war and capitalism. 

In 2011, when the working class of Wisconsin rose up against 
Republican Governor Scott Walker’s attacks on public sector work- 
ers, Fred began travelling up to Madison to join the protests. After 
that upsurge died down Fred continued to travel to Madison to 
join ongoing protests in defense of workers’ rights. 

On October 13 Fred’s family and friends scattered his ashes at 
the Haymarket Monument. Fred was a comrade and friend who 
was not always easy to get along with, but he was dedicated to the 
fight against church, state and capital. He will be missed. 


at union rights, recently overturning decades of precedent to rule 
that musicians do not have the right to leaflet outside the concert 
hall in which they traditionally performed (they were replaced by 
recorded music) because the employer did not own the facility. In 
another recent case, cleaning staff were barred from picketing their 
workplaces because they were employed by a contractor who was 
not based in the buildings and so the NLRB considered it “second- 
ary picketing.” Solidarity pickets by people not connected to the 
union would presumably still be legal, and so the solution is mass 
picketing to shut down such jobs until the dispute is resolved. 

In another recent ruling, the NLRB General Counsel decided 
that workers for political organizations and campaigns have no 
labor rights, because this would interfere with their employers’ free 
speech rights. (The case originated in Sanders’ lowa presidential 
campaign.) This is clearly contrary to the language of the law, and 
this reasoning was rejected by the Supreme Court when newspaper 
publishers tried this very dodge. But since the NLRA gives the 
Board the exclusive right to prosecute Unfair Labor Practice charges, 
for now the polytrickster bosses will get a free pass to trample on 
workers’ rights. This “logic” could easily be extended to the media 
(and to a wide range of nonprofits, and under the Hobby Lobby 
logic perhaps even to for-profit operations with deeply held reli- 
gious convictions that nothing should stand in the way of profits). 

Direct Action gets the goods; all else is begging. 


Could Pay, Won’t Pay 

For the first time since 1913, when the income tax began, the 400 
wealthiest Americans paid a lower total tax rate — including fed- 
eral, state and local taxes — than any other income group in 2018. 
Trump's tax cuts (for the rich) played a key role, pushing tax rates 
for investment income below the rates on wages. The overall tax 
rate on the richest 400 households was only 23 percent— compared 
to 70 percent in 1950 and 47 percent in 1980. 

Federal income taxes also declined modestly for middle income 
families, but they now pay more in payroll taxes (which finance 
Medicare and Social Security) than in the past. In many cases lo- 
cal property and sales taxes have also increased for these workers, 
economists Emmanuel Saez and Gabriel Zucman report in their 
new book, Zhe Triumph of Injustice. 


AFL-CIO Calls for 32-Hour Week 
In the 1930s, the American Federation of Labor officially called 
for a 30-hour work week and a handful of member unions (New 
York electricians, Kellogg’s workers) won it. Now the AFL-CIO is 
proposing a 32-hour workweek with no cut in pay. 

“If we're going to free up jobs for more people, then we have to 
go there,” says AFL-CIO President Richard Trumka. The federation 
says a four-day workweek is a good way to redistribute work hours 
to those who need them while giving other workers a break. The 
AFL-CIO also proposes paid vacation and sick days for all workers. 

About 40 percent of US workers say they would prefer a four- 
day week, with another 20 percent preferring a three-day week. In 
the Netherlands, workers put in about 29 hours a week, earning 
as much per year as do American workers who put in at least five 
hours more each week on the job. 

Research suggests shorter workweeks make employees more 
productive. Psychology professors at Florida State University studied 
top performers in sports, entertainment and chess, concluding that 
top performers rarely work more than four-and-a-half hours a day. 
A recent study of a 4-day week at a New Zealand trust company 
found that workers got more done in four days than in five. 


Rebellion in Chile 


Protests that started over a hike in public transport fares have boiled 
into massive marches against economic inequality. The govern- 
ment responded with heavy repression. At least 18 people have 
been killed, hundreds have been injured, and over 7,000 arrested. 

On October 1 the Panel of Public Transport Experts decided to 
raise the price of transport 10 pesos for buses and 30 pesos for the 
Metro at peak hours (a rise of about 4%), as well as a fare decrease 
of 30 pesos at off-peak hours. That doesn’t sound like much but in 
Santiago the average monthly cost per person for the city’s public 
transport is equivalent to 13.8% of the minimum wage, well above 
other cities such as Buenos Aires, Mexico City or Lima. 

According to the National Statistics Institute of Chile, while 
the minimum wage in Chile is 301,000 pesos per month, half of 
all workers receive a salary equal to or less than 400,000 pesos. 

The protests began on October 7 as a coordinated fare eva- 
sion campaign by high school students which led to spontaneous 
takeovers of the city’s main train stations and open confrontations 
with the police. The situation escalated the next week as organized 
bands of protesters rose in rebellion across the city, seizing many 
stations of the Santiago Metro network and disabling them with 
extensive infrastructure damage, ultimately disabling the network 
in its entirety. In total, 81 stations were damaged, with 17 burned 
down. 

Protests and riots expanded to other cities, including Con- 
cepcion, San Antonio and Valparaiso. Billionaire President Pifera 
declared a state of emergency and sent the police and armed forces 
to quell the protests. 

The country’s largest union, the Workers’ United Center of 
Chile (CUT) called strikes and protests alongside 18 other social 
organizations. The public health sector workers’ union also an- 
nounced plans for industrial action. Over one million people 
marched in the streets of the Chilean capital on October 25. 

Pinera suspended the metro fare increase, but violence 
continued, and some 20,000 police and military troops were 
deployed to provide security. He also proposed legislation to 
overturn a recent hike in electricity rates, and called for reforms 
to guarantee a minimum wage of US$480 a month and introduce 
state medical insurance which would only cover workers in the 
case of “catastrophes.” 


Oil Unionist Jailed in Kazakhstan 
Erlan Baltabay, a leader of the Independent Oil and Energy Workers’ 
Union in Kazakhstan, was sentenced to seven years in prison on 
politically motivated charges in July. A huge international union 
mobilization followed, including a LabourStart campaign signed 
by thousands calling for his release. He was released from prison 
in August after being pardoned by the president. However, he is 
now back in prison. His seven-year sentence was replaced with 
a fine, which Baltabay refuses to pay because he is innocent. He 
demands the right to appeal his sentence. 

The Kazakh authorities have jailed him, giving him a new five- 
month sentence. Baltabay’s real crime is defending workers’ rights. 


Coca-Cola Violates Workers’ Rights 
Coca-Cola continues to violate the fundamental rights of workers 


in Haiti, Indonesia, Ireland and the USA. 


COMPILED BY 
MIKE HARGIS 


In Haiti, Coca-Cola's bottler continues to systematically 
deny workers their right to form and be represented by a union. 
In Indonesia, Coca-Cola’s bottler pursues its long-running attack 
on the rights of independent, democratic unions. 

In Ireland, Coca-Cola closed two of its directly owned con- 
centrate plants, both of which were strongly unionized, and shifted 
production to its remaining plant in Ballina, where it refuses to 
bargain with the union. 

And in the USA the company’s bottler spent more than 
$330,000 hiring a union-busting consultant firm to persuade 
workers at its Greenfield bottling plant not to join the union. The 
International Union of Foodworkers is organizing an international 
campaign to pressure the company to respect workers’ rights. 


Ecuador: Workers Fight Austerity 

For several weeks in October the people of Ecuador rose up in 
rebellion against an austerity package imposed by social democrat 
President Lenin Morenoat the behest of the International Monetary 
Fund. The measures included the end of fuel subsidies, removal of 
some import tariffs and cuts in public worker benefits and wages. 
The cut to fuel subsidies resulted in diesel fuel prices doubling and 
regular fuel prices increasing 30 percent, angering transportation 
unions and businesses. 

On October 2, the union central Frente Unitario de los Tra- 
bajadores (FUT), the Confederation of Indigenous Nationalities 
of Ecuador (CONAIE), the Popular Front and the Federation 
of University Students of Ecuador (FEUE) announced national 
protests against the measures. 

The protests began October 3, with taxi, bus and truck drivers 
protesting the planned abolition of the fuel subsidies. President 
Moreno declared a state of emergency the following day and claimed 
that the protests were a destabilization campaign orchestrated by 
former President Correa and Venezuela President Maduro. The 
protests had crippled the country’s transport network with all major 
roads and bridges blocked in the capital Quito. 

New protests broke out shortly thereafter, and an indefinite 
general strike was called. There were clashes between the national 
police and protesters, who were attempting to break into the 
Carondelet Palace in Quito. The amed forces were deployed October 
7 to force protesters to release over 50 servicemen who were being 
held by protesting indigenous groups. 

Protesters occupied Quito, forcing Moreno to move his gov- 
ernment to the coastal city of Guayaquil. Security forces killed at 
least seven people, arrested about 1,000, and injured hundreds. 
Moreno declared a “state of exception,” acurfew beginning at 8 p.m. 

On the same day Moreno fled Quito, the authorities shut 
down oil production at the Sacha oil field, which produces 10% 
of the nation’s oil, after it was occupied by protesters. Iwo more oil 
fields were captured by protesters shortly thereafter. Demonstra- 
tors also captured repeater antennas, forcing state TV and radio 
offline in parts of the country. Indigenous protesters blocked most 
of Ecuador's main roads. 

On October 9, protesters managed to briefly burst into and 
occupy the National Assembly before being driven out by police 
using tear gas. Violent clashes erupted between demonstrators and 
police forces as the protests spread further. 
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During the late-night hours of October 13, the governmentand 
CONAIE reached an agreement during televised negotiations. The 
government agreed to end the austerity measures and the protesters 
agreed to end the demonstrations. However, on October 17, the 
Frente Unitario de los Trabajadores denounced the labor reforms 
announced by Lenin Moreno and called for protests to resume. 


Oracle Workers Win 500-Day Strike 
After 500 days of striking, Oracle Korea Workers Union won a 
recognition agreement with software and computing giant Oracle. 
Negotiations over pay and working conditions will now begin. 

The Oracle Korea Workers Union was formed in October 2017 
in response to unfair and non-transparent salary and compensa- 
tion systems. Average working hours exceed 80 hours per week, 
yet most workers have seen no wage increase over the last 10 years. 


Unions, Human Rights Groups Raided 
Filipino police arrested 57 people during simultaneous raids 
conducted by joint military and police forces against unions, civil 
society groups, human rights activists and women’s groups Oct. 31. 
Police raids are continuing, and unions and other activist groups 
are looking for ways to make sure staff and members are safe. 

Bus workers were holding a union meeting in Bacolod city, 
capital of the province of Negros Occidental, when the building 
was raided. Elsewhere in the city, eight people, including four 
children, were held at gunpoint by police. Witnesses reported that 
non-uniformed men entered the property and planted firearms. All 
43 adults arrested were charged with illegal possession of firearms. 

Raids were also conducted by joint military and police forces 
against the Kilusang Mayo Uno, National Federation of Sugar 
Workers and Gabriela offices in the cities of Bacolod and Escalante 
in Negros, central Philippines. The Alliance of Concerned Teachers 


reports that several of its officers were raided and a provincial coor- 


dinator arrested. As a result, the union closed its offices to make it 


A Class War Against State War 


BY IWW ISTANBUL 
The following was originally published on Yerytizti Postast: 
We call on all workers — workers who are exploited under this sys- 
tem, workers who have become increasingly impoverished and who 
are being sent to die — not to join this war, but to unite against it. 

At a time when war is taking place in Syria, war which has 
no purpose other than death, destruction and poverty, the AKP 
government launched a mission of occupation that will only 
further increase chaos. Like the previous occupation of Afrin, this 
operation shows that neither Russia, the US, nor other imperialist 
powers care about the Kurdish people. 

This operation is a continuation of the extermination and 
denial of the Kurdish people based on the rejection of a peaceful 
solution to the Kurdish question and is also part of the AKP’s im- 
perial fantasies that will only complicate the Syrian problem. The 
provocation by Turkey, with the help of other countries, caused 
more Syrian people to leave their country and triggered a new wave 
of migration that made it impossible to build housing for refugees 
who were evacuated from the border region. It is madness. 

To eliminate Kurds from the border zone eliminates the pos- 
sibility of a peaceful solution to the problem. It makes the war even 
worse and only increases the chances of further chaos spreading 
in the Middle East. 

Workers’ pay has already started to be cut back with the in- 
creased cost of operations in Turkey. The meaning of this operation 


more difficult for police to surveil and seize its members and staff. 

Unions are deeply concerned that the labor department's 
ineffective response against employers’ killings and red-tagging 
of union activists has emboldened security forces to step up their 
brazen campaign against organized labor. The country’s biggest 
union coalition, Nagkaisa!, is demanding an investigation over the 
simultaneous raids and mass arrests conducted by security forces 
to protect workers’ right to self organization. 

“We won't let this assault on freedom pass without demand- 
ing accountability from authorities who ordered these Gestapo- 
style raids. We also want to send notice to the government that 
labor organizations in the country are jointly opposed to this 
kind of high-handed approach in dealing with legitimate sectoral 
organizations,’said Nagkaisa! in a statement sent to media. 

According to the International Trade Union Confederation, 
the Philippines is among the 10 worst countries in the world for 
workers and unionists. The authorities does not respect the basic 
workers’ rights: The right to organize and collectively bargain, and 
the right to protection against child labor, discrimination and forced 
labor. In a context of extreme state violence and suppression of 
civil liberties, workers and unionists face threats and intimidation 
from both the regime and companies. 

This latest crackdown occurs amid a broader climate of gov- 
ernment repression. The ‘war on drugs’ has been responsible for a 
reported 27,000 extra-judicial killings since its launch by President 
Duterte in 2016. Both the ILO and the United Nations’ Human 
Rights Council have resolved to send high level missions to probe 
the human rights situation following widespread reports of extra- 
judicial killings and repression of unions and their members. 

While the government recently pledged to investigate the kill- 
ings of 43 trade unionists in a meeting with the ITUC in August, no 
progress has been reported and the government is yet to accept the 
ILO mission to the country. [More Solidarity News page 22] 


is “do you know the price of one bullet?” 

The increasing nationalism and militarization of Turkey only 
strengthens the capitalist system and the bosses who run it. This 
operation and the crisis it creates weakens our struggle against 
capitalism. 

Weare completely against this operation because it means more 
death and poverty for our class. We condemn all wars between na- 
tions, as a part of our historical heritage. We believe that it is the 
historic duty of the working class to fight against this war and the 
lie of national unity that is intended to be promoted in the name 
of this war. We have no common interests with the bosses and the 
governments in their service! 

Furthermore, Turkish workers and thousands of other people 
have lost their lives, are getting poorer every minute, and live in 
terror because of the Syrian war. To end this war, the workers of 
the world have to organize and move. We must strongly oppose 
the policy of states that provoke, deepen and make even more 
destructive the war for the interests of the ruling classes. 

We call on all workers — workers who are exploited under this 
system, workers who have become increasingly impoverished and 
who are being sent to die—not to join this war, but to unite againstit. 

It is time to talk about what we can do against this war from 
our shopfloors, how to silence the chauvinists, how to defeat the 
smell of nationalist blood in the air, and how to stop the war and 
mitigate its effects. We are organizing workers against the war. 
Immediately! Now! 


Global Warming: Get Rid of Capitalism! 


BANGLADESH ANARCHO SYNDICALIST FEDERATION 
As the climate warms, it changes the nature of global rainfall, evapo- 
ration, snow, stream flow and other factors that affect water supply 
and quality. Specific impacts include: Warmer water temperatures 
affect water quality and accelerate water pollution. 

A World Bank report released a few months ago, “Shock Waves: 
Managing the Impact of Climate Change on Poverty,” predicts that 
global warming will push 100 million more people into extreme 
poverty over the next decade and a half. ... This would add a hun- 
dred million to the roughly 700 million people earning $1.90 a 
day or less, or what the World Bank defines as “extreme poverty.” 

The people of the poorest countries are the most threatened, 
especially the people of Sub-Saharan Africa and South Asia. Accord- 
ing to the report, climate change will have terrible consequences for 
agriculture and health of the poor parts of the world. Crop yields 
will be reduced by 5 percent by 2030. This will cause food costs 
to rise for the poorest people. Natural disasters, like flooding, will 
become more frequent. And diseases will become more widespread 
among the poorest parts of the world. 

In 2015, 195 countries signed up to the Paris Agreement, a 
non-binding treaty aiming to keep the global average temperature 
rise to “well below 2°C above pre-industrial levels.” The signatories 
commissioned the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
to produce a report comparing the probable impacts of a 1.5°C 
global warming with 2°C and assessing what it would take to 
keep to the lower level. The report came out in October 2018 and 
synthesizes all published research to 15th May 2018. However, the 
official version is not as written by the scientists who authored it. 
The final wording is the outcome of political negotiations and is 
heavily redacted. We know from leaks that the US was one of the 
governments intent on watering it down. 

The full report makes it clear that the consequences will be 
severe even if the 1.5°C target is met. It also states that, “there is a 
very high likelihood that under current emission trajectories and 
current national pledges the Earth will warm more than 1.5 degrees 
above targets set in Paris...” This was cut from the final report. 
Also omitted was the verdict that if countries make the cuts they 
say they will then the world is on course for a 3°C warming by 
2100. And if they don’t, global warming could go as high as 7°C! 

This latest IPCC report only confirms the complete inad- 
equacy of the Paris Agreement and the huge gap between words 
and necessary action if the planet is going to be able to sustain 
human civilization or any life at all. That Agreement fails on all 
four counts that scientists and environmental groups agree need 
to be met, namely: 

1. Catalyze immediate, urgent and drastic emission reductions 

These cuts, or “Intended Nationally Determined Contribu- 
tions” (INDCs) were drawn up by governments, based on what 
they were prepared to deliver, not on what scientists think is needed. 
They go nowhere near far enough. For instance, aviation and ship- 
ping emissions, which are as large as the emissions of Britain and 
Germany combined, were not even included. Meanwhile, Australia’s 
blatant refusal to phase out coal by 2050 to keep emissions within 
the Paris target highlights the absurdity of expecting each capitalist 
power to put the survival of the globe before its own national (profit- 
making) interest. The world’s biggest coal exporter said it would be 
“irresponsible” to comply with the IPCC recommendation to stop 


using coal to generate electricity. Instead the government's priority 
is to cut domestic electricity prices, not greenhouse gas emissions, 
which have risen for four consecutive years! Coal generates two- 
thirds of Australia’s electricity and earned it a record A$61bn in 
exports in the 2017-18 financial year. In China, slowing ‘economic 
growth’ has led the government to withdraw emission curbs on 
heavy industries only recently introduced to reduce disastrous levels 
of air pollution. Can‘ let difficulty breathing affect profit-making. 
2. Provide adequate support to “developing nations” for 
transformation 

According to the International Energy Agency, transforma- 
tion to a fossil-free world will require $1,000bn per year by 2020. 
Around two-thirds of this, $670bn, will need to be spent in “de- 
veloping nations,” requiring a significant transfer of finance from 
North to South. The big capitalist countries hold just 10% of the 
world’s population but produce around 60% of the greenhouse 
gases currently in the atmosphere. 

However, the Paris Agreement only commits to “mobilizing” 
$100bn per year by 2020, to cover not just emission cuts but also 
adaptation. The definition of “mobilize” is deliberately broad, to 
include loans, private finance, grants with strings attached, and 
re-allocation of aid budgets. There is even talk of calling money 
sent home by migrants working in richer countries a form of cli- 
mate finance, and counting it in the total “mobilized” by the US, 
France, Germany, etc. In short, the proposed funding is totally 
inadequate, when it’s not a complete fiction. It is totally dwarfed 
by the estimated $5,300bn a year governments spend on direct 
and indirect subsidies to fossil fuels. 

3. Deliver justice for impacted people 

According to the UN Environment Programme, on top of 
an annual $670bn needed for emissions cuts by 2020, vulnerable 
countries will need another $150bn per year for adaptation mea- 
sures to protect them from the worst impact of climate change. 
The UN’s $100 billion put forward represents less than 15% of 
what is formally needed! 

The large capitalist powers are the biggest polluters but the idea 
that they should make a commensurate contribution to a solution 
has been watered down at the behest of the US and others. The 
Paris deal just says that “developed countries” should “take the 
lead” on providing finance, as part of a “shared effort” by all parties. 
4. Focus on genuine, effective action rather than false solutions 

The Paris agreement aims to reduce anthropogenic emissions by 
the second half of this century, yet a 1.5° target requires a definitive 
end to fossil fuel use by 2050! Plus, the deal allows for continued 
fossil-fuel burning “offset” by “removals” via dubious carbon 
capture, geo-engineering or forestry schemes. Regulations to rein 
in destructive industries, halt deforestation and stop mining fossil 
fuels are not even hinted at. And the agreement has no precedence 
over existing or new trade agreements, allowing firms to overturn 
environmental regulations when profits are threatened. In short, it 
is more a PR exercise than a serious plan to reduce emissions. When 
Trump withdrew the United States from the ‘deal’ just over a year 
ago, it was of little consequence. Its goals are far too little too late. 

Capitalism is killing the planet. Even where a price might be 
put on it, the cost of cleaning up the environment is greater than 
the value of economic grawth as measured by GDP. (Hence the 
agreements blurring over how to pay for its feeble recommenda- 
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Members of the SAC (Swedish Workers 
Central Organization) joined interna- 
tional labor strikes Sept. 27 demanding 
action on climate change. 


tions.) The disappearance of species, toxins in food, water, air, land, 
indicate capitalism’s ravaging of the planet. The profits capitalism 
makes from exploiting the working class would be negated if they 
had to include environmental cost in their production. No amount 
of climate accords, spurious recycling schemes, or whatever can 
reconcile capitalism’s pursuit of profitwith Marx's insight on the need 
to hand the globe down to succeeding generations in an improved 
condition. The answer should be staring every environmentalist in 
the face: Get rid of capitalism! 

Interestingly, a recent poll showed that concern about climate 
change reflects the global class structure. The poorer countries, with 
Africa and Latin America leading the pack, say climate change is 
of “grave concern.” By contrast, 
even though climate change is 
recognize as a real problem by 


BY JON BEKKEN 
Global warming is big business. 
Twenty giant oil companies are 
directly responsible for one-third 
of all carbon emmissions since 
1965. The U.S.’s largest banks 
have financed $1.9 trillion in fossil 
fuel projects since 2016. Those 
who run the global economy are 
not ignoring climate change — 
they are actively working to make 
it worse. Why? Because there are 
quick profits to be made, and the 
long-term costs will fall to the 
rest of us. 

It’s not that nothing is being 
done. Wind turbines, solar panels 
and electric vehicles (the latter 


ee 


hardly harbingers of a green economy) are spreading quickly. But 
this growth in clean energy isn’t nearly fast enough to limit global 
warming according to the International Energy Agency's annual 
World Energy Outlook. Despite the growth of renewables, the 
burning of fossil fuels is growing even faster and global greenhouse 
gas emissions are on track to continue rising for the next 20 years. 

Ultimately the climate crisis is a workers’ issue. It is workers 
the whole world over who will pay the price if we allow the bosses 
to destroy our planet, and at least as importantly it is workers who 
have the ability to take decisive action to address the crisis. 

Too often the business unions have bought into a false debate 
between saving the environment and saving jobs, instead of asking 
what sort of jobs we want and what sort of world we want to live 
in. It is true, of course, that there are in the short term jobs to be 
had clear cutting the world’s forests, strip mining the earth for coal, 
and burning fossil fuels. But once the devastation is complete these 
jobs will be gone, and only the profits will remain. 

There could also be jobs in reforesting, converting to renewable 
energy, retrofitting inefficient buildings and industrial practices, 
rebuilding public transit systems, and cleaning up the industrial 
wastelands that litter the world. Unlike the jobs to be had destroy- 
ing the planet, these jobs are not only useful — they have a future. 
(Of course, there would also be new jobs if we allow the planet 


Labor & 


international institutions of Empire, less than half of the people 
polled in the United States see climate change asa serious problem. ... 

Revolution [is not] the [inevitable] consequence of class 
struggle. There is another possibility: our common ruin. This is 
the reality that humanity faces. Global capitalism is pushing our 
planet, our common home, to its limits. The First World culture of 
consumption and waste is pushing the environment to a breaking 
point. The majority of humanity, the global poor, the proletariat 
suffers. A minority, the global rich, the bourgeoisie consume more 
and more, waste more and more. 

If we are to avoid our common ruin, if there is to bea future for 
our children and their children, we must awaken. We are the vast 
majority. We are the only ones who can stop this madness. ‘Time 
is running out. Now is the time to raise the banner of the Global 
People’s Struggle for Anarcho-Syndicalism. Ruin or revolution? 


the Climate Crisis 


wreckers to proceed on their merry way — jobs building dikes to 
hold the seas back, as mercenaries protecting the fat cats trying 
to hold the desperate hordes at bay, scavenging the submerged 
wreckage, fighting fires and cleaning up toxic debris.) 

The politicians hold fancy conventions around the world while 
the planet burns. Meanwhile, the plutocrats plunder the planet as 
quickly as they can, raking in the profits while the looting is good. 
What do they care if they kill off millions and consign the rest of 
us to misery and privation for generations to come, so long as they 
can keep accumulating their blood-soaked money? 

The question is not whether this vandalism of ecosystems 
across the planet will eventually be brought to a halt. It will. The 
question is how much destruction we will allow to be done in the 
meantime. There is still time to limit the scope of global warming 
and rising sea levels. Even if we are unsuccessful in winning the full 
decarbonization that is so urgently needed, we could still mitigate 
the devastation. We can afford neither to succumb to despair, nor 
to the hope (against the evidence of decades of dithering) that our 
rulers will act before it is too late. 

What can workers do in the face of bosses and politicians 
determined to speed climate change? On the one hand, they rely 
on us to carry out the destruction from which they profit. They 
are only able to stripmine the mountains, lay pipelines across our 
waterways, replace vibrant ecosystems with dying monocultures, 
and pollute our skies and water because workers not only carry out 
this destructive labor at their behest, but also supply a wide array 
of support services to make it possible. Power workers could refuse 
not only to operate facilities that worsen the climate emergency, 
they could refuse service to particularly egregious polluters. ‘Trans- 
port workers could refuse to haul the means of mass destruction. 
Construction workers could refuse the demolition and building 
activity that makes this destruction possible. Workers could refuse to 
manufacture or service equipment that does not meet environmental 
standards or is destined for those who are destroying our future. 

There are precedents for this sort of conscientious refusal of 
planet-killing and anti-social work. Building laborers in Melbourne 
implemented a series of Green Bans in the 1970s to prevent the 
destruction of wilderness areas and affordable housing. For many 
years Australian dockworkers refused to handle US warships that 
might be carrying nuclear weapons. British mechanics refused to 
repair aircraft engines for the Chilean military junta, grounding 


most of its airforce. Just this year furniture workers in the United 
States engaged in a short strike to protest their employer's sale of 
furniture to the ICE concentration camps. In Europe, dockworkers 
have refused to handle shipments of military equipment to Saudi 
Arabia for use in its brutal war in Yemen. As workers, we have enor- 
mous power in our hands, should we organize and resolve to use it. 

We are told that we cannot address the climate crisis because 
it would hurt coal workers. (It’s hard to drum up sympathy for 
the coal barons.) But the coal miners have quite different interests 
than their bosses, who have proven time and again that they do 
not care whether the miners live or die. 

In 1968, after a mine disaster that killed 78 coal miners, rank- 
and-file miner Jock Yablonski decided to challenge United Mine 
Workers President Tony Boyle. As Yablonski asked, “What good 
is a union that reduces coal dust in the mines only to have miners 
and their families breathe pollutants in the air, drink pollutants in 
the water, and eat contaminated commodities?” Yablonski lost a 
close election, and was murdered by Boyle’s hit men. A year later, 
tens of thousands of miners joined wildcat strikes for better safety 
and marched to demand protections against black lung disease. 

Miners continue to be killed by coal mine collapses and explo- 
sions, and new cases of Black Lung Disease have skyrocketed in 
recent years. As coal consumption has declines, the mine owners 
have looted their companies, abandoning their commitments to 
workers’ pensions and health care (and, increasingly, even their 
wages). Coal miners have fought for a host of measures to protect 
themselves and their communities from the coal barons, and this 
is no time to be toadying to the bosses to keep them afloat. 

In the 1980s, Tony Mazzocchi, a leader in the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union, argued for winding down 
industries that harmed workers, environment and society while 
taking steps to safeguard their workers — proposing a revived GI 
Bill for atomic workers who would be left unemployed by nuclear 
disarmament and a Superfund for fossil fuel workers. The Labor 
Network for Sustainability and others are pressing unions to take 
up these issues once again, but too many union officials are so 
accustomed to accepting “managerial rights” in all spheres of our 
existence that they can not even conceive of demanding a different 
kind of economy — one in which we are no longer offered a bitter 
choice between eating today or breathing tomorrow. 


Solidarity for our Future 

There have been countless examples over the years of workers 
honoring picketlines in solidarity with workers on strike or who 
were being denied the right to organize. Millions of workers have 
refused unsafe work, individually and through their unions. Log- 
ging workers have demanded sustainable forestry methods (which 
mean more jobs, as well as protecting ecosystems), farmworkers 
have fought agains pesticides which poison our food and the land 
(and the workers). Before pollution is spewed into the environment 
it is poisoning workers on the job. 

In recent years there has been an upsurge in unions raising 
demands that not only benefit their own members, but also the 
broader public. Teachers have demanded support systems, improved 
facilities, and adequate school funding. Nurses have campaigned for 
safe staffing levels in the face of speed-ups that endanger hospital 
staff and patients alike. Public transit and other service workers 
have fought privatization schemes and service cutbacks, pointing 
out that these are an attack on the entire working class. 

There is no reason that this approach could not be expanded. 
Coal miners and steelworkers have been ill-served by alliances 


with the bosses to preserve profits 
under the guise of protecting jobs. 
The jobs are vanishing, the work- 
ers have been stiffed, the number 
of black lung victims is rising, 
local communities are dying, and 
so are the rest of us. Would it not 
make more sense to negotiate for a 
rapid transition — one that would 
phase out coal production, secure 
and remediate the mines, support 
retirees and black lung victims, and 
help workers and their communities 
build sustainable local economies? 

Instead of taking whatever work 
is on offer, no matter how destruc- 
tive, building trades unions could 
demand that new construction be 
more sustainable and campaign for 
policies requiring environmental 
retrofitting of existing facilities. 
They could actively campaign for 
solar and other renewable energy 
projects, and organize those who 
are doing this work, often for sig- 
nificantly lower wages. 

Justas Lucas Aerospace workers 
developed plans in the 1970s and 
1980s to convert their facilities 
from manufacturing weapons to 
socially useful prodution, so too 
could workers engaged in manufacturing gas guzzling vehicles that 
destroy our planet while clogging our streets. 

The Lucas workers developed their plans through their unions’ 
coordination committee, based on suggestions from the rank 
and file. They were not implemented because the company was 
unwilling to negotiate such matters, and the workers lacked the 
will (and likely the broader public support that would have been 
needed) to seize their factories, show the managers the door, and 
start running them themselves — working to meet urgent social 
needs instead of quarterly earnings targets. And so Lucas gradually 
disintegrated, some bits sold off to other companies, and most of 
the operations simply shut down. 

The bosses lack the imagination and the sense of urgency needed 
to resolve this crisis. Leaving them in charge can only lead to mass 
unemployment, ecological catastrophe, abandoned facilities, and 
a landscape littered with toxic waste. 

We need rapid action to slash greenhouse gases and remediate 
(to the extent possible) the damage that has already been done. 
Climate action shouldn't mean lost jobs — done right, with unions 
and community organizations in the lead, it can mean better work 
for most people than what’s on offer today. A just transition to a 
sustainable economy would transform work more broadly, increas- 
ing the power of all workers. 

We would decide what work needs to be done, drawing upon 
our experience and our knowledge of our workplaces and our 
communities to create solutions that slash pollution and waste — 
enriching our lives and our communities in the process. 

But this will only happen if workers fight for it. The future that 
the bosses and politicians are stumbling toward is bleak indeed. 


You have stolen my dreams and 
my childhood with your empty 
words. ... People are suffering. ... 
Entire ecosystems are collapsing. 
We are in the beginning of a 
mass extinction, and all you can 
talk about is money and fairy 
tales of eternal economic growth. 
How dare yout... 

How dare you pretend that this 
can be solved with just ‘business 
as usual’ and some technical 
solutions? With today’s emissions 
levels, that remaining CO2 
budget will be entirely gone 
within less than 8 1/2 years... 
You are failing us. But the young 
people are starting to understand 
your betrayal. ... We will not let 
you get away with this. ... 

The world is waking up. And 
change is coming, whether you 
like it or not. 

— Greta Thunberg 
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We Are All Fast Food Workers Now 


REVIEW ESSAY BY TONY SHEATHER 


Annelise Orleck, We Are All Fast Food Workers Now: The Global 
Uprising Against Poverty Wages, Beacon Press, 2018. 

The obscene indulgence and unchallenged power of rampant 
neoliberal capitalism is trumpeted (excuse the pun) in the various 
avenues and corridors of power. One of the most obscene is the 
Rupert Murdoch national newspaper The Australian. Murdoch 
controls 60 percent of Australian daily newspaper sales including 
65% of the influential national and metropolitan papers. Indoc- 
trination on an enormous scale. 

Each year since 1983 this capitalist bastion has published 
“The List” of the wealthiest people in Australia. Here for the first 
time the world moved: “Nothing will ever eclipse the excitement 
created by the birth of Australia’s first catalogue of rich people, the 
BRW Rich List” breathes the so-called “Oracle,” financial expert 
Robert Gottliebsen, in the introductory pages. This is Australia’s 
version of Forbes magazine. We are informed that this expanded 
list (to 250 from the 200 of the previous eight years) “marks the 
looming era for wealth creation in this country.” The writer reveals 
that “around our nation... a change of incredible historic impor- 
tance is unfolding.” He discerns a trend similar to other Western 
countries where “a substantial amount of the talent that issues from 
our universities and tertiary institutions is being directed towards 
large enterprises — public companies, investment banks, law and 
accountancy firms and of course the public service.” (16) 

Gottliebsen then introduces a caveat, citing “the enormous 
transformation” that will take place in these huge organizations 
even within a decade with the acceleration of computerization and 
artificial intelligence leading to the halving of people employed. He 
patronizes the Labor Party’s effort “to shift the balance of wealth 
creation back toward employees (as) a worthwhile objective,” but 
warns of the dire consequence that this will only “accelerate (these 
corporations’) huge investment... to reduce the number of people 
they employ and improve their cost structure.” 

We are left with the dystopian conclusion, the threat to re- 
calcitrant dreams: “We can be critical of such a trend but it is a 
global one and those countries and businesses that don’t embrace 
it will face a bleak future in most sectors.” (ibid, 16) 

This is the global outlook of the aeons, but one breathtaking 
in its arrogance and its ignorance of the plight of those broken 
in the creation of this elitist pursuit. The glossy magazine with 
illustrations of the young and the beautiful is a fiction to the hor- 
rific, cruel work existence of the casualties in both advanced and 
less advanced nations. 

Annelise Orleck offers a vivid description of the real world. 
Her global embrace is not the movement of capital but a damning 
indictment of the exploitation of the poor and vulnerable who labor 
to provide the profits to gorge the corporate owners and managers. 
Although an academic, professor of history at Dartmouth Uni- 
versity, she is also a long-time chronicler of the lives and working 
conditions of US women, immigrants and activists. While not a 
revolutionary in any traditional sense, her sympathetic writing and 
revelations of the strivings and aspirations of the world’s oppressed 
transcends many a scholarly treatise. 

The title of her work mirrors the degrading conditions of people 
making up the new proletariat at American giant corporations 
such as McDonalds and Walmart, but the exploitation is com- 


mon to the majority of transnationals. Her scrutiny spans many 
countries although much of the focus in the first half of the book 
is also on the US itself. As she observes at the outset, “this is not 
a conventional work of scholarship”; she “make(s) no pretence at 
objectivity” (Orleck, xi). 

Central to her 260-page tome are the interviews with 140 
activists and unionists. She characterizes the narrative as “an un- 
easy hybrid: data, storytelling and analysis, politics, polemics and 
poetry.” The author has met activists in the worst situations of 
the most poverty-stricken nations of Cambodia, Bangladesh and 
the Philippines. “What I saw in New York City and Los Angeles, 
Manila and Phnom Penh, were ravages of neoliberalism — the 
brand of global capitalism that has swept our world since the late 
twentieth century.” (xii) Orleck describes the origins of the idea 
of “wealth as a virtue” and the assault on progressive taxation and 
worker safety nets with the 1980s elections of Thatcher, Reagan 
and the rise of pragmatic “communist” Deng Xiaoping. Thatcher's 
infamous observation mirroring David Hume’s assertion that “the 
nation is just a collection of individuals” resonated down the de- 
cades, with the incarnation of such pernicious “values,” the World 
Trade Organization, in 1995. 

She incisively depicts the corporate vision that has seen the 
income of the poorest half of the world’s population decline by 38% 
and the astounding inequity whereby the richest 62 people in the 
world possess more wealth than the poorest 3.8 billion. (Oxfam, 
2010, 2016) Hundreds of millions have been driven from their 
homes into urban slums or migrant camps by rapacious agribusi- 
nesses, timber and logging corporations. 

Cited by the elites and their media lackeys as “the most powerful 
and the wealthiest country in the world,” the stark reality for the 
majority of the United States population is very different from the 
elib rhetoric that the unemployment rate is under 5%: 

Two-thirds of the jobs created in the US since 2008 do not 

pay a living wage or provide benefits, job security or potential 

for growth. By 2014, 71% of workers earned less than 
$50,000 a year. More than half earned less than $30,000; 

38% earned less than $20,000. The American middle-class 

has evaporated. (Orleck, 7) 

The beauty of Orleck’s writing is that it is primarily a story 
told by the workers themselves. It is impossible to cite every 
exploited soul, every brave rebel, in a brief review but numerous 
examples show the ravages of international capitalism presented 
chapter after chapter, page after page. Forty chapters tell a sweep- 
ing yet intimate tale of physical and emotional pain, repression 
yet defiance. Defiance always at a cost. A McDonald’s employee, 
Bleu Rainer, describes a typical life: 

“In eight days I made no more than eight dollars and five 

cents an hour. I witnessed the torture of not having enough 

to afford rent, which led to me sleeping from house to house. 

I even had to sleep at bus stops because I was homeless. There 

were nights I had to go without food so I could buy a bus 

pass (to) get to work the next day. I have had to rely on food 

stamps to get a good meal and when (they) run out I am back 

to square one — which is nothing at all. Sometimes I think: 

I’m working so hard every day. Why am I not making a living 

wage. Why can't I feed myself? Why am I still hungry?” (9-10) 

Rainer became a living wage activist. Invited to an anti- 
McDonald’s Senate hearing in Brazil, the sense of scarring reality 


became a literal link. As three workers from the US, Japan and the 
Philippines stretched out their arms “a chill passed through him 
as he saw the matching burns.” ““They make you get orders out in 
twenty seconds... You're always behind. So, youre not thinking 
about safety. You're worried that your manager will push you.” 

In the jingoistic inhumanity of Trump's cry to “build the 
wall” we never hear of the devastating human crisis caused by 
NAFTA flooding Mexico with cheap US industrial corn. Mexican 
government subsidies were cancelled. “Hunger raged as millions 
transitioned from subsistence farming to purchasing staple foods.” 
(15) The tragically ironic consequence of the exploited seeking 
refuge in the home of the exploiters. In China, the Philippines, 
South Africa, agribusiness has seen vast rural evictions with the 
new landless flooding to the cities as the urban poor. “Cambodia, 
Taiwan, India, Japan and Indonesia passed new laws in the 2010s 
opening their countries to foreign ownership and leasing, leaving 
tens of millions of people landless.” The landless become slaves 
of big business, “undocumented workers labor in the shadows... 
in fear of deportation.”(14) The desperate conditions provoked 
urgent and desperate responses. The creation of La Via Campesina 
(The Peasants’ Way) in 1993 had developed into an international 
federation embracing 164 farmers’ organizations in 72 countries 
as it supported the 2012 South African women’s grape workers’ 
strike. It represents not only poor farmers but farm workers, the 
landless and indigenous activists. Pay was doubled to $10 an hour. 

A recurring theme in this passionate call for justice is the need to 
create unions to strengthen workers rights. The words of Cambodian 
beer promotion “girl” Tep Saroeung resonate with a more familial 
tone, “I consider the union my second mother” —also the chapter's 
title. Often young women from local villages who had been sold or 
seized by rubber or sugar corporations took the demeaning job of 
entertaining drinkers. Tragically, but unsurprisingly, “alcoholism, 
drug addiction and STD’s are rampant.” After joining the union, 
the Cambodian Food and Service Workers’ Federation, her wages 
grew from $30-$40 a month to $160, holiday and maternity leave 
increased. Strikes against the Danish owners, Carlsberg, forced the 
media-conscious Danes to respond to workers’ demands. Even as 
a company based in a labor-friendly country, Carlsberg attempted 
to renege on its promises, relenting only after further strikes and 
demonstrations. The challenges for workers fighting companies 
without even a contrived scruple are enormous. 

The enduring symbol of class division is the soaring hotel, 
the Hilton, Sheraton or Hyatt. While the wealthy congregate 
in the lounges and restaurants, they are served by the invisible 
ones, the waiters, cooks and “the fairies,” the constantly fatigued 
housekeepers. Defying ILO recommendations of 10 rooms a day, 
women are forced to clean up to 24, wracking their bodies and 
exhausting their minds and spirit. “Hotel housekeepers have the 
highest rates of pain and permanent muscular-skeletal injury of 
any labor sector.” (27) 

Equally elusive are the owners of hotels who claim their profits 
through faceless investment and remorseless managerial groups 
like Procaccianti. It is inspiring to witness the activism of UNITE 
HERE, the US hotel and restaurant workers’ union. It is less reas- 
suring to read that the workers’ demands were facilitated at the 
Hyatt Hotel chain because Barack Obama was about to appoint 
Hyatt heiress Penny Pritzker as Commerce Secretary and the family 
were concerned about union protest at her confirmation hearing. 
Perhaps not “the huge victory” that Orleck enthuses over (27). 
More a win for pragmatism (and, one assumes, Penny Prizker'). 


The foremost aim of the lowest paid workers is to achieve a 
minimum wage of $15 an hour, the slogan “Fight for Fifteen” a 
shameful cry in the richest country on earth. It isan equally obscene 
conjunction to turn to the Australian “Rich List” and see the least 
affluent of the 250 “earning” an income of $320 million (US$219 
million). The richest, cardboard box “maker” Anthony Pratt, is 
credited with $13.14 billion (US$9 billion). It is no surprise to read 
that both Pratt and No.2, iron ore magnate Gina Rinehart, “are 
unabashed fans of Donald Trump.” (The Rich List, 18) Meanwhile 
the Canberra politicians and bureaucrats squabble 
about increasing the euphemistically titled Newstart 
(unemployment benefit) by $75 ($51 US) a week 
from the woefully inadequate $277.85 (US$190). 
Having trumpeted the conservatives’ opposition 
to this increase, Prime Minister Scott Morrison 
condemned the Labor Party’s pre-election promise 
as “unfunded empathy” while adroitly avoiding the 
question: could he live on such a pittance? Mor- 
rison’s annual salary is $549,250 (US $376,200). 


There is a grotesque contrast in the Rich List 


The reduction of 
workers to cyphers 
and the rape of 
their natural 
environments is 
in vivid contrast 
to the enormous 


profits they earn for 


the transnationals 


biography titlesand the chapter headings in Orleck’s eS Fe gl og 
discussion: “Playing for Keeps,” “Monumental 
Goals,” “Empire Builder,” “Weighing the Cost,” CCOnOM)... 


“Double or Nothing,” “New World Winners,” “Number One.” 
There is a particular repugnance in the “Perfect Playground,” where 
we learn “Byron Bay has become a magnet for the wealthy of a 
certain age.” Byron Bay, once a peaceful small town on the coast 
of New South Wales, was the rural destination of 1970s utopians, 
alternative youth. 

The individual gratification of the wealthy is in stark contention 
with the noble fraternity of the tormented and oppressed: “Brands 
of Wage Slavery, Marks of Solidarity,” “United for Respect: OUR 
Walmart and the Uprising of Retail Workers,” “People Power Move- 
ments in the twenty-first Century,” “This is What Solidarity Feels 
Like,” “Social Movement Unionism and the Souls of Workers.” 

McDonalds and Walmartare two of the dominant transnational 
chains on Earth. Their tentacles intrude upon the very psyche and 
cultural consciousness of the world. Fast food and fast purchase are 
apt symbols of an emotionally deprived society — contemporary 
reflections of Lasch’s transient minimal self and Erich Fromm’s 
depictions of a society obsessed with having not being. 

It is no surprise that the conditions of the workers are bereft of 
any security or meaning. Facing a monster across five continents 
with 11,500 stores and 2.2 million workers, not including those 
serving its 100,000 suppliers, the world’s biggest private employer 
was a fearsome opponent for the workers at nine Walmart stores in 
Los Angeles in 2012, incredibly the first strike against the behemoth 
on US soil. Buoyed by international support the employees have 
protested on every Black Saturday since. The harsh retaliation has 
been Walmart’s refusal to rehire activists, introduction of an anti- 
union hotline and hiring of defense contractor Lockheed Martin 
to spy on activists and facilitate evasion of labor inspectors. The 
enduring symbol, Walmart heiress Alice Walton, with $33 billion 
to her name, reputedly drinking and smoking in her $25 million 
mansion while the workers protested outside. (87) 

Tom Cruise complimented Walmart for “using its size and 
scale to improve women’s lives around the world.” Orleck cites this 


uncritically in describing the activist-attended shareholders’ meeting * 
in 2013. (32) In describing the wave of fast food restaurant protests ASR 78 
in the US from 2012 to 2016, activist organizer Naquasia LeGrand ea 
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is quoted as being amazed by the “epic” global uprising against 
poverty wages inspired by the first stirrings of the “Fight for $15” 
campaign, its high point her invitation to the White House “to 
witness President Obama sign an increase in the minimum wage 
for workers on federal contracts.” (32, 34) Pragmatic corporate 
reform hailed by a wealthy film star, better poverty endorsed by a 
charismatic president, these are hardly revolutionary. 

The rapacious impact of the multinational corporations 
worldwide is most powerfully, indeed indelibly, portrayed in Part 
3 of Annelise Orleck’s book. Here she paints in compelling detail 
the horrific exploitation of the garment workers throughout Asia 
— notably China, Bangladesh, Cambodia — the most vile and 
deliberate disregard for the women in the garment manufacturing 
factories. While the most graphic testament was the 2013 Rana 
Plaza Building collapse in Bangladesh, the daily torment experi- 
enced by all these abused should be compulsory reading in every 
lecture hall and classroom in every Western institution. Sadly, the 
likely reaction would mirror the detached “Interesting” appended 
to the copy of this book that I borrowed locally by library staff. 
Similarly, despite the brief consumer outrage and the eager sign- 
ing of the resulting “Bangladesh Fire and Safety Accords” by 86 
garment companies, voluntary enforcement has always been a 
pious insult, deregulation far more amenable than self-restraint. 
Walmart and Gap have still refused to even offer this semblance 
of contrition or constraint. 

Despite the author’s passion and illustrative and incisive critique, 
it is always the experience of the poor, predominantly the activ- 
ists, that illuminate the crimes committed in the name of Western 
indulgence. The story of 18-year-old Reba Sikder deserved a more 
humane audience than the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
2014, deliberating whether or not to overturn Obamas rejection 
of Bangladesh’s preferential trade status: 

She looked weary, a little dazed and not a day over 14. Sikder 

wore a striped hoodie sweatshirt to ward off the chill of a 

damp DC morning. In 2013 she had worked 14 hour days 

for $49 a month. She couldn’ afford to miss work, even for 

a day, she said, although she had noticed cracks spreading 

through the walls of the Savar building. She knew older 

workers were worried. 

When Sikder arrived for work on April 24, 2013, she saw 

her colleagues milling outside, hesitant to enter. One worker 

pointed to rubble by the doors. The building appeared to 

be dissolving. Then Sikder heard the boss yell: “You bloody 

people... if you don’ go inside, you won't get your salary.’ 

Workers nervously filed in. Sitting at her sewing machine, 

Sikder could feel the building shake. But the bosses wouldn't 

let anyone leave. When the walls collapsed around her, Sikder 

was hit by debris and knocked unconscious. (Orleck, 120) 

It is heartbreaking that many surgeries later, suffering daily pain 
and with her bones never healing properly, that she should consider 
herself to be lucky. 

In Cambodia, workers were shot for daring to protest in late 
2013, five workers killed. With an extraordinary courage and in- 
vention with demonstrations outlawed, garment workers staged a 
fashion show. Modelling and mocking the garish world of the West, 
accompanied by suitably vacuous soundtracks, they wore dresses 
with the logos of the corporations for whom they slaved — Nike, 
Levi's, Gap. They carried two-foot-long $100 bills, theatrically 
tearing the bills and casting the pieces into boxes marked “Rent, 
Electricity, Water, Medical supplies, Food” with upturned palms as 
the final fragment fell. Starving on 150 calories a day is common. 


Women held placards displaying annual corporation profits: 
“Gap $6.2 billion; Old Navy (owned by Gap) $6 billion; Nike 
$30 billion.” Other placards showed the annual salaries of CEOs: 
Ralph Lauren, $24 million; Walmart CEO Doug McMillon, $25.6 
million; Nike CEO Mark Parker, $47 million.” In a stunning per- 
version of ethical language one card trumpeted Nike chairman Phil 
Knight's “net worth” — $22 billion — in contrast with the $2,000 
“yearly net worth” of each Cambodian garment slave. 

The show came to a climax with women holding signs decrying 
the injustices they'd endured: ‘Job insecurity.’ ‘Poor ventilation.’ 
‘Sexual Harassment.’ ‘Pregnancy Discrimination.’ Then headbands 
‘Only $160, to commemorate their fallen comrades. The fatal 
scene was enacted in front of watching police. The women wore 
T-shirts in the final scene — “People before Profits” — and carried 
other signs also demanding acknowledgement of their humanity: 
“Dignity.” ‘Safer Conditions.’ ‘A Living Wage.” (121-2) 

Orleck has interviewed many activists and organizers in the 
garment labor factories and their courage and determination in the 
face of repression is compelling. Demonstrations and hunger strikes 
showed worker’ anger and desperation after the final inhumanity 
at Rana Plaza. The wage was doubled in 2013 with the efforts of 
Kalpona Akter, Nazma Akhter and Moshrefa Mishu, chairman of 
the Garment Workers’ Unity Forum, a 35-year veteran of radical 
action. In Cambodia, the shadows of Pol Pot return in the violence 
inflicted on union leaders. Created by Khloek Outrok, the Free 
Trade Union of the Kingdom of Cambodia has seen three of its 
organizers assassinated. Orleck spoke with union official Chea 
Mony, whose brother was one of those killed. He bore the scars of 
Hung Sen thug beatings as did Ath Thorn, “the robust, gregarious 
former garment worker who leads the Cambodian Coalition of 
Apparel Workers’ Democratic Union, a progressive federation with 
over fifty thousand members.”(155) Imprisonment of government/ 
corporation opponents are common. 

In deeply patriarchal societies the roles of Akter, Akhter, Mishu 
in Bangladesh and Yang Sophorn, president of the Cambodian Alli- 
ance of Trade Unions, are remarkable. These women and many like 
them raise the rights of women in relation to pay and conditions, 
the battles to gain maternity leave and fight sexual harassment and 
domestic violence. 

The spheres of influence of 19" century New Imperialism have 
been reincarnated in the proliferation of export-processing zones in 
130 countries of the world since the beginning of the millennium. 
“By 2014 there were 4,300 export zones worldwide, employing 
more than sixty-six million workers.” (127) Global lenders such 
as the World Bank and IMF have forgiven Third World loans in 
exchange for easier access to cheap labor and lower costs. Countries 
were forced to privatize essential services such as healthcare, educa- 
tion, energy and water systems. Bioengineered cotton seeds and 
pesticides have poisoned the earth, textile dyes poisoned rivers, piles 
of discarded clothing disfigure the environment. The comfortably 
self-conscious sophisticates of New York, London or Paris should 
be appalled at the enormous waste of water in drought-ravaged 
lands. “2,700 liters (more than 700 gallons) to produce a T-shirt; 
9,982 (more than 2,600) for a pair of jeans.” (127) The reduction 
of poor workers to cyphers and the rape of their natural environ- 
ments is in vivid contrast to the enormous profits they earn for the 
transnationals and the ‘global economy.’ “In 2015, annual profits 
in global apparel and textile production were $1.2 trillion, the total 
net worth of the industry, $4.4 trillion.” (128) 


The most graphic description of the intrusion of Western 


colonialism occurs in Orleck’s chapter on the ravages inflicted by 
the Spanish, Japanese and US in the tormented Philippines. The 
grotesque dictatorship of Duterte is in effect the continuation of 
worker and popular exploitation at the hands of homegrown ty- 
rants, Marcos the previously most notorious, ruthless at home yet 
pliable in the hands of transnational corporations. Orleck vividly 
depicts the intrusion of US cultural domination: 

Kentucky Fried Chicken and McDonald’s dot 

the trafhic-choked avenues, fronted by vendors 

selling hot peanuts, their mouths and noses 
masked in white to filter the smog. American 

R&B songs from the 1970s blare from car 

radios, restaurant loud-speakers, and brightly- 

painted open-air ‘jeepneys’ — Manila’s version 
of city buses. 

In Rizal Park at dawn hundreds of women 
Zumba dance to the beat of American pop icon 
Beyonce. The music throbs above stone busts of 
indigenous leaders, most of whom died fighting 
against the Spanish or the Americans. ““The Americans did not just 
colonise my land,’ says labor activist Josua Mata. They colonised 
our minds. ...the Americans eat us from the inside.” (166,167) 

Orleck is eloquent in depicting the “reflexive revulsion that ..is 
so deeply ingrained it feels like blood and bone.” The Philippine 
labor movement is soaked in that feeling of resentment, Mata 
says. In the Export Processing Zones the conditions are far worse 
than in the cities, armed guards patrolling the unsanitary ratholes 
of worker dormitories. In theory, labor laws exist as does a free 
press, but the murder of labor leaders is frequent. The old Cold 
War rhetoric has been replaced by anti-Moslem propaganda as 
justification. Marcos used the army to break strikes in the EPZ in 
1982 but the women resisted. Aquino ‘revised’ the labor laws in 
the 1980s in the wake of the international lenders’ abolition of her 
predecessor's profligate indulgence. However, the price of foreign 
investment was even lower wages and more horrendous conditions. 

Global garment giants like Ann Taylor, Ralph Lauren, Gap 
and JC Penney continue exploitation but the Philippine people 
are resisting as best they can. Mata shared in the creation of the 
Alliance of Progressive Labor in 1996, embracing all walks of work- 
ing life including “jeepney drivers, street vendors, hotel cleaners... 
fast-food workers, students and teachers, street kids and squatters.” 
(173) The principles of democratic socialism and non-violence 
were ingrained also in the SENTRO, a federation of public and 
private sector workers as well as garment, metal, automobile and 
service workers established in 2013. Orleck credits SENTRO’s 
birth as initiating a worldwide revival of the “One Big Union” 
vision of the IWW, but the adherence to democratic socialism 
would suggest reformist aspirations, understandable with brutal 
assaults on insurgent efforts, but committed to working within a 
corrupt and repressive system. With workers drained by six day 
weeks and the indignity of $7 a day payment, union militancy is 
stifled. The exodus of millions of people from the country is almost 
recognition of futility. Almost but not quite. as passionate outbursts 
of defiance endure. Lifelong union official Sion Binon expressed 
her amazement at the women “summoning up the nerve to raise 
their hands (to join the union) while a few feet from them there 
were men with machine-guns.” (176) 

The term coined in this post-industrial age to describe the 
workers living on the edge of society, on the fringes of life itself, is 
“precariat.” As Orleck notes, many have claimed credit for invent- 
ing the word but the word is evocative enough. It is redolent of a 


world of insecurity and poverty where national or international 
employers, be they corporations or government agencies, hospitals 
or even universities “evade legal responsibility for meeting minimum 
wages, maximum hours, and safety standards by classifying them 
as ‘temporary’ or as ‘contract’ employees.” (67) 

Gone are the achievements of the first half of the nineteenth 
century as labor unions fight for existence in the face 
of remorseless impermanence. “Few peopleare classed 
as full-time employees these days. Suddenly almost 
everyone is an independent contractor.” (67-68) 

In the chapter entitled “Contractualization,” 
Orleck illustrates the pernicious nature of this new 
world. McDonald’s worker Benedict Murillo, in 
Quezon City, Philippines, shares his experience with 
young workers and activists of the RESPECT Fast 
Food Alliance: 

“You sign on for four months ata McDonald’s. When 
four months is up they move you to another. You 
never get to stay in one place. You never get to be 

a regular worker. That’s contractualization. It was seven years 

of four months here and five months there, and I didn’t even 

know anything was wrong until I heard RESPECT people 
shouting for their rights. Now I’m in the streets shouting 

too!” (99) 

In the US two-thirds of workers earn less than the $20 an hour 
perceived as ensuring a “comfortable” existence for a couple with 
two children. The cheerful vision painted by the corporate world 
of “precariat” workers is false. 

Precarious workers are not plucky free agents creatively 

making their way in the ‘gig economy.’ They are victims of 

what should be considered a vast criminal conspiracy. The 

Economic Institute estimates in 2016 alone, US workers 

were robbed of $50 billion in wages. Meanwhile, wealthy 

companies around the world were systematically denying 

their precarious workers their rightful earnings in fast-food 

restaurants, factories, nursing homes and farms. (100) 

Talmost went into convulsions of black humor on observing the 
travails of the Australian “Rich List”: “This publication is not just 
a celebration of success. Many of the rich grapple with succession 
plans and how to carve up their hard-earned wealth. Billionaire 
Paul Lederer reveals that his temper can get the better of him, and 
Jonathan Hallinan (a mere $866 million Aust., 593 million US) 
discusses how insulating his life has been and how anyone who 
admires his single-minded focus should think again.” (The Rich 
List, 14) A loathsome list of indulgence and obsequiousness. 

In my own life, I was first confronted with the world of 
impermanence in the late 1980s — a few years after Labor Prime 
Minister Bob Hawke had entered the world of deregulation, some 
years before the iniquitous Enterprise Bargaining, union-breaking 
endeavours of conservative John Howard. 

I had returned to the family home in early 1988 to care for 
my elderly father following my mother’s death after 14 years of 
serious, incapacitating illness, at the same time resigning from 15 
years in the public (state) secondary school system and assumed 
two things. That a carer could do full-time work and that jobs 
would be readily available to a man just turned 37. Wrong on both 
counts. Completely isolated and unsupported, the years passed 
with some part-time and voluntary work while the hundreds of 
applications fell on deaf ears and perhaps hard or just unknowing 
hearts. My father died at 91. My health declined. I had not realized 


the crucial self-esteem that a work life engenders. It was a period 
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of 11 years before I again gained a job. From there the temporary 
world of contracts carried me through many cities and towns of 
the vast state of Queensland, and a few brief appearances back in 
the capital, Brisbane. The furthest “appointment” was to the silver, 
lead, copper and zinc mining town of Mt. Isa, 1563 kms. direct 
route from Brisbane, 1824 kms. by road. 

Finally, in 2002, a position opened at my birthplace, Warwick, 
a mere 160 kms. from Brisbane. Permanence at last! But no, a 
few years later with the drought affecting private school boarding 
numbers, a new principal suddenly installed, four teachers received 
the dreaded knock on the door. Last in, first out, “my own men”? 
Profuse apology and great references do not a new job make at 53. 
The world of impermanence continues. Finally in 2007, another 
contact: 8 months with the possibility of renewal. A 12-month 
contract ... then the blessed word “continuing.” Until retirement. 

I learned the harsh lessons of isolation, worse than many be- 
cause there was little or no family and community support. The 
life ofan unemployed man or “itinerant contractor” is not one that 
encourages intimate relationships or enduring friendships. Living 
in a motel room in tiny remote Gin Gin, a worker’s cottage in far- 
flung Mt. Isa, a converted hospital at the old gold-mining town 
of Charters Towers, a caravan park at coastal Sarina, a tough pub 
in the sugar port of Bundaberg, a men’s hostel back in Brisbane, 
these were testaments to the solitude of segregation. 

In Part 4 of her investigation, Orleck moves from a discussion 
of workers exploited by corporations in the city and industrial world 
to examine the massive trauma inflicted in the 21** century on agri- 
cultural workers. In 2017 farmworkers around the globe protested 
against the barbaric “land expropriations, forced migrations and 
slave like conditions for the people who plant and harvest food.” 
(182) The murder of seven activists in 2004 at Hacienda Luisita 
in the Philippines was a tangible reminder of the despotism of 
the elites as well as their complicity with foreign companies. This, 
the country’s largest sugarcane plantation, is owned by the family 
of two former presidents, Corazon Aquino and Benigno Aquino. 
(111) While indigenous Lumad groups from Mindanao protested 
against the government violence wreaked upon them in the name 
of terrorism and plantation expansion in Manila in 2015, the 
ASEAN leaders led by Obama “sang the praises of free trade and 
global agribusiness.” With sickening hypocrisy, “No bullets were 
used (at the ASEAN conference), out of sight, violence continued 
on Mindanao.” (181) Placards in 2017 demanding Duterte “Stop 
Killing Farmers” were a reaction to the killing of four workers op- 
posing plantation expansion. 

In Brazil, women from Women Without Land (and the Move- 
ment of Landless Workers - MST) highlighted the injustice that 
private and public corporations owed the government $150 billion 
in social tax while the latter had introduced austerity measures. The 
same month farmers demanded debt forgiveness as their subsistence 
plots became the target of free trade and bioengineered seeds. People 
demonstrated throughout Asia, Africa and the Americas as their 
torment increased. The Asian Peasants’ Coalition and Pesticide 
Action Network (PAN-AP) coordinated international action on 
March 30. A global Peasants’ Right Congress called for global unity 
and pronounced their critical role as “guardians of Mother Earth.” 

Orleck explores in characteristically meticulous detail the ori- 
gins of this most recent incarnation of capitalist evil. With hunger 
intensifying in countries in Africa, Asia and even Europe, further 
escalated by the 2008 GFC, the World Bank prescribed its usual 


solution. Let the corporations in and we will let agribusinesses 


introduce their new magic “Green Revolution.” Farmers were 
forced to move to cash crops, contractors for the big players. Debt, 
foreclosure and migration were the predictably tragic result. The 
reader is greeted with statistics making tangible the enormity of the 
land thievery: up to 30 million hectares, the geographical equivalent 
of Italy in food production plantations alone; tens of millions of 
hectares in Indonesia and Papua New Guinea in search of palm 
oil, sugar and rubber; 70% of Cambodia’ arable land taken since 
2003 for the latter two industries; 9% of the Sub Sahara’s fertile 
land, the last primary rain forest in West Africa, sold for logging. 
The ever-eager prostitute Philippines government will expand oil 
production by 1.2 million barrels by 2020. Orleck rightly observes, 
“Mindanao and its people are for sale.” (188-9) 

The landscape changes and we are transported to the continu- 
ing iniquities experienced by migrant laborers in Vermont's milk 
industry symbolized by the tragic strangulation of 20-year-old Joe 
Obeth Santiz-Cruz, his clothing caught in an unsafe machine. 
The activists in Migrant Justice rallied support from students and 
consumers in demanding improvement in conditions. This is an 
industry so dangerous that 61 workers were killed in New York 
between 2006 and 2014. The pattern emerging throughout the 
globe of alternative unions rallying to present the grievances of the 
most marginalized saw the creation of the Coalition of Immokalee 
Workers. While “hardly revolutionary in the 21* century” (198- 
9), the victory over retail giant Ben & Jerry’s in signing the Milk 
with Dignity agreement in 2017 guaranteed one day a week off, a 
minimum wage of $10 an hour, 8 hours between shifts, electricity 
and running water. 

The memory of Cesar Chavez is invoked in the ironically titled 
“Like the time of Cesar Chavez — Strawberry Field Exploitation 
Forever.” We admire the unionizing courage of Californian berry 
picker Bernadino Martinez, isolated by fellow-workers’ fear, for 
his resolution in the face of company thugs, his determination to 
urge the huelga (strike) as a strategy. It is a sad testament to the 
resilience of oppression that the average life expectancy of Cali- 
fornian migrant farm workers — 49 in 1970, in contrast to the 73 
of American men — in 2015 had not changed, although the latter 
were living three years longer. 

In our radical youth we marched. in 1971 against the South 
African all-white Springbok Rugby team. A state of emergency 
was declared in Queensland and the footballers played behind 
police lines and barbed wire fences. Some protestors were injured 
in the police charge outside the players’ luxurious motel. Since the 
official end of apartheid, stories in the Western press concentrate 
on the killing of white farmers amid black demands for their land. 
Australia has been one of the favoured destinations for white “refu- 
gees.” Certainly, South Africa struggles with ANC corruption and 
the poor remain poor. However, Orleck’s chapter on the slavery 
conditions perpetuated in the Western Cape wine district is a place 
where Afrikaans rule still holds sway. 

It isa place where “the farmer seems to see the worker as subject 
and property.” (Henriette Abrahams, Sikhula Sonke Farmworkers 
Union) The centuries-old saga of “starvation wages, abysmal living 
conditions, brutal mistreatment and poisoning from pesticides” 
provoked a widespread strike across the Cape. Police and farmers 
shot into striking protestors, the workers responded by barricading 
roads, fighting hand-to-hand with police and burning vineyards. 
The demands for basic human working conditions gained some 
progress but the conditions in 2016 were still dismal. Perhaps the 
most heartening’ development was the rise of the feminist social 


workers’ union, empowering women and giving a voice to the 
smaller, less financial unions. In the mainstream rhetoric so familiar 
to anarchist affinity groups these were characterized as ‘leaderless.’ 
The appellation “organic” intended to disparage, unwittingly incisive 
and complimentary. 

The creation of independent grassroots unions as the exploited 
endeavor to reform aspects of their lives, to demand at the very 
least a basic recognition of their humanity, clearly characterizes 
Orleck’s travels. From “Families United for Justice” replacing the 
“corrupt, government dominated, ‘yellow unions long controlling 
the farmworkers” of Northern Mexico, to MICOP (Mixteco/ 
Indigena Community Organizing Project), the community ser- 
vice assisting all areas of workers’ lives including healthcare and 
benefit acquisition as well as translation services and legal advice 
in California since 2001. Former UFW organizer Juvenal Solano 
says that while the Mixtecos don't like the word union, the Triqui 
are more comfortable with this form of advocating for their rights. 
A fellow activist speaks the powerful words one never hears in the 
immigration debate: “We did not cross the border ... the border 
crossed us... (it) is meaningless.” (Arcenio Lopez, MICOP director, 
Oxnard, California; Orleck, 221). Another recurring theme in this 
story of repression and defiance is the identities of the oppressive 
international corporations: Walmart, Driscoll’s, Costco... 

There are many enduring images in the final chapter of the 
body of Orleck’s work. The image of Vicky Carlos Garcia's older 
brother’s murder at the hands of Marcos’s henchmen in 1972 for 
organizing a union at Cavite's garment factory in the face of Levis 
and Wrangler mistreatment is indelible: 

“My brother was shot twenty-one times. Then he walked 

home so he could see my mother one more time. His will was 

so strong. His heart was so strong, he made it home, walking 
the crooked streets. Before he died, he told me about the 

shooting. I was with him, holding him.” (234) 

What would have deterred an adult from militancy spurred 
12-year-old Vicky to become a lifelong activist. Her primary focus 
has been on restoring the organic agroecology of the rice seeds of 
Cordillera in Luzon, the largest of the Philippines islands. The 
exquisite sophistication of the Cordillera rice communities, a 
millennia-old understanding of soil conservation and herbal pest 
control, yielded 300 heirloom rice varieties. Luzon’s biodiversity 
was intricately maintained through small forests at the terraced tops 
above the fields, replete with hundreds of species of native plants 
which filtered rainwater and replenished the soil while supporting 
a variety of animals, fish and food crops. The genetically modified 
rice since the green revolution of the 1960s has here as in many 
countries of Asia seen industrial farms, funded by the global seed 
and pesticide industry, ravage the lives and environments of the 
small farmers. An exporter of food in the 1960s, Africa is ruined 
by the new overlords, now importing 25% of its food. China is a 
rice importer and the Philippines itself the world’s largest importer. 
It is also the world’s greatest exporter of people, torn from the land 
to the urban slums of Manila and the hotels and mansions of the 
rich overseas. 

The final section of this book is the briefest, just three chapters 
and 20 pages long. In some ways it is the most critical. Yet I was 
left with mixed feelings. There are practical instances of human 
achievements through worker defiance, most conspicuous the 
dramatic success of the Bangladesh Fire and Safety Accords, the 
two hundred deaths each year in the garment factories reduced to 
none in just four years by 2016-7. However, the author's grand 
passion and vision throughout the book seem to dwindle to the 


“Flashes Of Hope” (Title, Ch. 39) 
more than the “We can Turn Around 
the Labor Movement” (Title, Ch. 38) 
or the “Local Victories, Transforma- 
tive Visions” banner underpinning 
the final section proclamation, “They 
Said it was Impossible.” (Part V) This 
may be partly due to the conclusion’s 
concentration on “successes” in the US 
in contrast to the global sweep of the 
text, even the realization that small . 
steps are not sensational. Primarily, it 
is the realization, hinted at throughout 
the book, that societal change is as- 
sumed within the parameters of the 
existing society. 

After the exodus of garment 
factories to cheaper climes, Knights 
Apparel, the collegiate-licensed 
sportswear company “opened a new 
factory (in the Latin American town 
of Vila Alta Gracia) with a radical 
vision.” Orleck enthuses, “Knights 
owner Joe Bozich wanted to show 
that you can profit by supporting 
worker justice.” Now supporting 800 
US colleges and manufacturing their 
logo-wear a worker says, “This has al- 
lowed us to dream.” About their own 
college future, we wonder? The fact 
that Bozich was moved to improve 
workers’ conditions inspired by “per- 
sonal tragedy” is worthy but a faulty 
template, and his slogan “Changing 
Lives one Shirt at a Time” is hardly 
uplifting for the world’s poor. (249-50) It is also unlikely that the 
involvement of Prince Charles as a leader of the negotiations in 
the 2017 Sustainable Cotton Accord with transnationals such as 
Ikea, Nike and Marks and Spencer will be greeted with the same 
significance that Orleck accords it, let alone sighs of relief and 
rapture in the Third World. 

Affirmations like “branding and marketing labor justice is 
key to the success of small to mid-size models like... Alta Gracia” 
reek with capitalist odor and ignorance of the very origins of the 
exploitation the author vividly portrays. She describes a “union or 
labor justice label” and ascribes the growth of popular consciousness 
“on the willingness of entrepreneurs to commit to farming and 
manufacturing fairly, and on consumers’ willingness to research 
and pay for these products.” Adam Smith would nod sagely. 

Undoubtedly, the improvements in working and living con- 
dition gained by the activism of groups such as the Los Angeles 
Alliance for A New Economy in establishing Community Benefits 
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Agreements are exceptional. However, it is not necessarily a sign 
of a radical citizenry that one of the 1992 founders, Madeline 
Janis, “won... a seat on the LA Redevelopment Agency Board, the 
largest in the country, with a billion dollar annual budget.” (256) 
Perhaps not surprising that she says “I’m an old time Communist” 
and applauds the importance of “leverage in working with gov- 
ernments to redirect money to the shop floor. LAANE director 
Roxana Tynan states: “We believe in mass organising.... That means 
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reaching regular people, not sounding insane, not being blinded by 
ideology.”(258) One wonders at the ideology and strategies of the 
‘warriors for workers’ that LAANE co-founder Miguel Contreras 
exhorts to replace the mostly Democratic representatives in “using 
the power of governments.” (255) 

Ideology is fleetingly referenced in this book. Orleck passion- 
ately asserts: “The Occupy movement changed the conversation 
burninga simple indelible image into our collective consciousness.” 
The revolutionary zeal is diluted somewhat in the subsequent 
sentence, “There were always haves and have nots,” a retreat little 
salvaged by “But the idea of 1 percent and 99 percent endured 
long after the ragtag Occupy camps were broken up by militarised 
police.” “Ragtag” and the Occupy’s “ragged eloquence” may have 
spoken more to radical change than Orleck’s approbation of the 
subsequent (worldwide) “broad coalition-building.” (4) 

There is brief praise for the Communist Manifesto from hotel 
worker Mirjaam Prada, who is writing an annotated English/Span- 
ish translation of Marx’s clarion call, deploring the philosopher's 
distortion and misrepresentation by communist dictators and 
capitalist politicians, asserting that Marx’s interpretation of history is 
correct and emphasizing her determination to make it accessible to 
workers. (86) Orleck’s comparison of the Filipino labor federation 
created in 2013 to the WW based on its global vision is similarly 
fleeting and equally questionable. (174) 

Orleck does dwell a little longer on the Zapatistas opposing 
the break-up of common land and the expropriation of millions 
of Mexican peasants in the 1980s and ’90s, their resorting to 
myriads of forms to oppose the global reach and diverse tactics 
of the transnationals, their creation of “vibrant ... autonomous 
communities in Chiapas.” Nonetheless, there seems something 
patronizing in her observation: “The Zapatistas weren't quite the 
machine-smashing Luddites, but they offered indigenous com- 
munity and traditional knowledge as resistance and solution.” (46) 
The “Zapatista Rebellion” inspiring the Mexican dairy workers of 
Vermont should surely warrant more than the lone sentence. (196) 
Greater exploration of the revolutionary aspects of both modern 
Zapatistas and the traditional movement of the early 20" century 
would have offered a more radical dimension to her discussion. 

The essence of the critique is practical and if any ideology does 
exist it is perhaps best illustrated by her comparison of Filipino 
union activist and senatorial aspirant Walden Bello with Bernie 
Sanders for his “impassioned rhetoric and the devotion of his 
young supporters.” (45) Sanders is an interesting character, but a 
social-democrat to the core. It was revealing to read Janet Biehl’s 
trenchant criticism of Sander’s pragmatic, even manipulative poli- 
tics as Burlington mayor in her biography of Murray Bookchin, 
before her philosophical return to reformism where Sanders was 
hailed as “a superb US Senator.” (Ecology or Catastrophe, 216-222, 
cf. 277) It may have been apposite for this author (Orleck), as an 
academic and labor historian in the same state of Vermont, to 
cite former activist and social philosopher Bookchin, but perhaps 
this omission is revelatory. She is clearly aware of fellow Vermont 
inhabitant Sanders’ impact. 

While ideas can become dogma or pervert their original intent, 
integration and reform can be equally beguiling. When the richest 
Australians are applauded for their “creativity, tenacity, hard work 
and perseverance” (Stensholt, Introduction, “The Rich List, 14), 
the post-modernist denial of objective truth, right or even context 
becomes a dangerous homogeneity. 

Orleck’s narrative is an inspiring narrative of courage and 
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solidarity in the face of global oppression. The author has evoked 
the spirit of rebellion through the stories and battles of the poor 
and repressed throughout numerous countries of the world. It is 
a tribute to the seemingly eternal struggle for social justice. It is 
also a depiction of new forms of international organization, new 
forms of unionization with greater imagination and more varied 
strategies than the old, these under threat of extinction through 
class collaboration or capitalist assault. 

This is a book describing the enormous efforts of the poor to 
elevate their mutual consciousness in order to raise their standard 
of working conditions and as a consequence their manner of living 
and human self-esteem, indeed as the title proclaims, it is a “global 
uprising against poverty wages.” 

It is not a radical or revolutionary attack on capitalism or the 
state. The evils of the two are manifest and Orleck strikes repeated 
blows at the perfidy of both. She does not confront the essence of 
either institution, indeed the tome’s very title speaks to the param- 
eters of her discourse. This is a book about reform and dignity. It 
perceive the roots of evil in forensic detail but does not launch an 
attack on the very existence of the causes of the evil, nor paint a 
manifesto or describe the form and nature of an alternative society. 
With all their flaws or varied even contrary voices, anarchism, 
utopianism and social ecology offer such a vision. 


Polish Hotel Workers Demand Wages 
On Nov. 16, the Union of Polish Syndicalists (ZSP) protested at 
the Hostel24 Bed & Breakfast in Bydgoszcz, demanding payment 
of overdue salaries — some dating back to 2013. Hostel24 operates 
through a network of subcontractors, some of which are bankrupt, 
making it difficult for workers to recover their pay. The National 
Labor Inspectorate says the hotel is not responsible, and so the 
ZSP promises that protests will continue until the wages are paid. 

A Polish court recently ordered the reinstatement of Wroclaw 
postman Zbigniew Trochimiak, one of three ZSP members fired 
for criticizing working conditions. Poczta Polska said the protests 
resulted in a “loss of trust.” Trochimiak had worked as a postman 
for 36 years. The Nov. 20 verdict also calls for compensation and 
reimbursement of court costs, though it can be appealed. 

On April 9, the District Court for Warsaw Srédmiescie dis- 
missed “private” criminal proceedings against Jakub Zaczek, another 
fired ZSP postal worker activist. The charges brought by Poczta 
Polska said Zaczek that “used the mass communication medium 
(i.e. the internet), as well as speaking during organized assemblies, 
... [to] humiliate it in the public opinion and expose it to loss of 
trust.” They also claimed his criticisms might result in industrial 
action by other postal workers, thereby damaging national security. 

The court ruled that there was no evidence supporting the 
charges, and that in any event it was protected free speech. 


PRECURSORS OF SYNDICALISM IV 


The Anarchist-Communist Critique 


BY IAIN MCKAY 
In previous installments of this series, we have discussed syndical- 
ist ideas in the First International (Precursors of Syndicalism I), 
before turning to the International Working People’s Association 
(II) and communist-anarchism (III). Here, we highlight anarchist- 
communist criticisms of revolutionary syndicalism. 

There were three main critiques made. First, that unions are 
not inherently revolutionary and so anarchists had to organize as 
anarchists to influence them. Second, that the general strike was 
not sufficient to achieve a revolutionary transformation. Third, that 
syndicalism focused exclusively on just one aspect of life, albeit an 
essential one, namely production. 

Before discussing this critique, it is useful to clear up a misun- 
derstanding that Errico Malatesta — the anarchist most associated 
with critiquing syndicalism — was opposed to applying anarchist 
ideas in the labor movement. This was expressed by historian James 
Joll when he asserted that “as far as effective action by the Anarchist 
movement was concerned, it was [the French syndicalist] Monatte 
rather than Malatesta who was right” in 1907 during their famous 
exchange on syndicalism at the International Anarchist Congress as 

ideas of anarcho-syndicalism and of direct industrial action 

were to give the anarchist movement a new lease of life 

... anarchism in association with trade unionism was to 

show itself, for the only time in the history of the anarchist 

movement, an effective and formidable force in practical 

politics. (Zhe Anarchists [London: Methuen, 1979], 188) 

Yet, looking at Malatesta’s life and ideas, Joll clearly misun- 
derstands his critique of syndicalism, presenting him as being 
opposed to syndicalism and anarchist participation in the work- 
ers movement. As with Proudhon, whose critical comments on 
certain aspects of certain forms of workers’ associations have been 
turned by some commentators into an opposition to association 
as such, so Malatesta’s critique of certain aspects of syndicalism has 
been turned into an opposition to syndicalism. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Indeed, Malatesta had a long history of 
union organizing and urging anarchists to enter the unions. 

A member of the First International, he reminded those 
assembled at the 1907 International Anarchist Congress in Hol- 
land that he had “never stopped ... pushing comrades to the path 
that syndicalists, forgetting a glorious past, call new, but the first 
anarchists had already established and followed within the inter- 
national.” (Maurizio Antonioli (ed.), The International Anarchist 
Congress Amsterdam (1907), 122) Malatesta attended the Saint- 
Imier Congress in September 1872 which passed a resolution on 
“Organisation of Labour Resistance”: 

attempts have already been made to organise labour to 

improve the conditions of the proletariat ... The advantage 

of this organisation is such that ... it cannot be abandoned. 

It makes the proletariat fraternise ever wider in common 

interests, trains it in collective living, prepares it for the 

supreme struggle. ... We intend to organise and unify resis- 
tance on a vast scale. The strike is for us a precious means of 
struggle ... a product of the antagonism between labour and 
capital, necessarily having the consequence of making workers 
more and more aware of the abyss which exists between the 


bourgeoisie and the proletariat, strengthening the workers’ 

organisation, and preparing, as a result of ordinary economic 

struggles, the proletariat for the great and final revolutionary 
struggle which, destroying all privilege and all class distinc- 
tion, will give the worker the right to enjoy the full product 

of his labour, and thereby the means of developing in the 

collectivity all his intellectual, material and moral powers. 

This revolution would see “the establishment of an absolutely free 
economic organisation and federation, based upon the labour and 
equality of all” which “can only be the outcome of the spontaneous 
action of the proletariat itself, of trades unions and autonomous 
communes.” The similarities with the syndicalism of the 1890s 
are clear. 

After a series of abortive insurrections in Italy in the mid- 
1870s and other adventures, Malatesta emigrated to Argentina in 
1885 and took an active part in its emerging labor movement. He 
helped found the first militant workers’ union in Argentina — the 
bakers union, Cosmopolitan Society of Resistance and Placement 
of Bakery Workers (Sociedad Cosmopolita de Resistencia y Co- 
locacién de Obreros Panaderos) — in 1886 and was asked to draft 
its principles. Two years after its founding, the bakers’ union went 
on strike in Buenos Aires demanding better conditions and higher 
wages. During its 10 days strikers clashed with the police and not 
only stood up for their rights and gained a 30% wage increase but 
also left a permanent political mark in their craft itself: the bakers 
decided to give blasphemous and anti-state names to their goods. 

To this day bakers in Argentina sell such items such as bolas 
de fraile, suspiros de monja, vigilantes, canones and bombas — monk 
balls, nun’s sighs, vigilantes, cannons and bombs. Monk’s balls, 
a sweet bun often filled with dulce de leche, obviously mocks the 
church by presenting a friar’s testicle in pastry form while the nun’s 
sigh is a reference to an orgasm. The others target the state and the 
police: vigilantes are made in the shape of a police officer’s baton, 
the canones are long, hollow and filled with a sweet filling, while 
bombas are a choux puff pastry. 

In short, not only was an impressive victory won which left 
an anarchist influence in the workers’ movement for decades to 
come, the food and culture of the nation were affected. Joll admits 
in passing that Malatesta “left an anarchist stamp on the organised 
working-class movement [in Argentina] which was to last well into 
the twentieth century” (160), but sadly gives more space on his 
extremely marginal links to the Siege of Sidney Street than explor- 
ing how this awkward fact impacts his analysis. 

Unsurprisingly, on his return to Europe in 1889 Malatesta 
continued to advocate anarchist participation in the labor move- 
ment along with systematic organization of anarchist groups and 
federations to facilitate this. Joll, however, spends far more time on 
Georges Sorel, who played no role in the rise of syndicalism and 
who simply commented upona movementalready well-established 
before he put pen to paper. Unlike Malatesta, for Fernand Pell- 
outier, the anarchist most associated with the birth of revolutionary 
syndicalism in France, indicated his debt to him: 

Finally, alongside the Germanist party and the trade unions, 

freed now from the Marxist yoke, there is the libertarian 

communist element, whose ambition today (and, by the way, 
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should have always been) to pursue the work of Bakunin and 

to devote itself to the education of the unions. 

“The Revolution,” wrote Merlino two years ago, “demands 

the cooperation of the entire working masses. Let the masses 

organise themselves swiftly, and let the different groupings get 

to work right away.” This year, the idea expressed by Merlino 
has taken shape. Malatesta has just published in Solidarity, 

New York, a proposal for an international federation of 

revolutionaries, whose aim is “to encourage the workers’ 

movement and to urge the workers to join forces to conquer 
the highest earnings and the greatest possible freedom; ... to 
participate in a general strike...” 

... So there are now only two very distinct parties: the 
parliamentary party, which is made up of chiefs and soldiers, 

[and] ... the revolutionary party, convinced that, as the social 

question is entirely economic, emancipation will come by 

resistance to economic oppression, in the form of a neces- 
sarily violent gigantic strike. (“La Situation Actuelle du 

Socialisme,” Les Temps nouveaux, 6 July 1895) 

Four years later, Pelloutier wrote that Malatesta was “a perfect 
illustration” of a propagandist who knows “so well how to unite an 
indomitable revolutionary passion with the methodical organisa- 
tion of the proletariat.” (Lettre aux anarchists) The same year saw 
Malatesta arguing that unions “help to educate, to morally uplift 
the working classes and to prepare and train them for the struggle” 
and “to achieve this, it is necessary that the most advanced, most 
conscious elements contribute their ideas, their initiative, their 
combativeness.” The “first task” of anarchists was to get the mem- 
bership active in the union, for the “big disadvantage of workers’ 
societies is that the vast majority of members do not take any part 
in their social life, beyond the appointment of leaders.” Anarchists 
who join unions and “then take no active part in their lives, do 
a lot of harm,” for “[o]rganising, and then not caring about the 
organisation, is the same as doing nothing. Others will act on 
behalf of the inactive, and will use their union dues to impose 
their own ideas, often their own interests, just as if people were 
not organised.” (“The Anarchists and Workers’ Societies,” Complete 
Works of Malatesta [AK Press, 2019}, IV: 106-7) 

In short, the communist-anarchist critique of syndicalism can- 
not be mistaken as being anti-syndicalist—anarchist participation in 
the labor movement was something both Kropotkin and Malatesta 
had argued for since their days together in the First International. 
(Kropotkin had joined it in 1872 and re-joined once he had escaped 
from Tsarist imprisonment.) Anyone familiar with Malatesta’s or 
Kropotkin’s ideas and activism know that they were not against 
anarchists working in unions; their position is best summarized as 
not being anti-syndicalism but rather syndicalism-plus. 

With that clarified, we can return to the anarchist-communist 
critique. As regards the first criticism, Kropotkin summarized it 
well in a letter to an Italian comrade in 1914: 

My opinion is absolutely that which was expressed by 

Malatesta... The syndicate is absolutely necessary. It is the 

only form of worker's association which allows the direct 

struggle against capital to be carried on without a plunge 

into parliamentarianism. But, evidently, it does not achieve 

this goal automatically, since in Germany, in France and 

in England, we have the example of syndicates linked to 

the parliamentary struggle, while in Germany the Catholic 

syndicates are very powerful, and so on. There is need of the 

other element which Malatesta speaks of and which Bakunin 
always professed. (quoted in Max Nettlau, A Short History of 

Anarchism {London: Freedom Press, 1995], 280-1) 


In other words, Kropotkin is referring to the need for anar- 
chists to organize as anarchists to influence the class struggle and 
workers’ unions towards libertarian tactics and structures. The first 
example of this was the Alliance of Social-Democracy, an anarchist 
organization Bakunin helped create in 1868 and which played akey 
role in the development of the First International in Switzerland, 
Italy and above all Spain. 

Malatesta explained why anarchists had to organize as anarchists 
to a British audience in 1907. Noting that while syndicalism, as 
it aimed to “organise the workers independently of all bourgeois 
and political influence, to win their emancipation by the direct 
action of the wage-slaves against the masters,” was “a great step in 
advance,” anarchists should not commit the “error of confounding 
the anarchist movement with trade unionism.” Rather than com- 
mitting the “error of having abandoned the Labour movement,” 
anarchists “ought to abstain from identifying themselves with the 
syndicalist movement, and to consider as an aim that which is 
but one of the means of propaganda and of action that they can 
utilise. They should remain in the Syndicates as elements giving 
an onward impulse, and strive to make of them as much as pos- 
sible instruments of combat in view of the Social Revolution.” 
(“Anarchism and Syndicalism,” Freedom: A Journal of Anarchist 
Communism, November 1907) 

This meant that syndicalism could not and should not replace 
the anarchist movement — one had to be open to all workers and 
seek improvements within capitalism, the other was required 
to work systematically within it to ensure it did not adapt to 
that reality. History shows the validity of this critique — there is 
nothing inherent within unions that ensure that they become or 
remain revolutionary or even radical. The forces of bureaucracy 
and adjustment (the need to keep agreements with bosses) have 
turned almost all unions reformist and moderate — the exceptions 
are those with militants who work at the base to keep them radical. 

So even if a revived Industrial Workers of the World, say, was 
successful in organizing hundreds of thousands of workers again, 
there would still be the need for anarchist groups and federations 
to work within and outside it. Without this militant minority, 
even the best union will adjust to the wider capitalist environment. 
Thus Malatesta was simply arguing against those libertarians who 
“take this means [unions] as an end” and allowed themselves “to 
be absorbed” by the labor movement just as he had done so against 
“comrades [who] isolated themselves from the workers’ movement.” 
Syndicalists, then, were “going to the opposite extreme.” (Zhe 
International Anarchist Congress (1907), 122, 126) 

The second criticism focuses on the nature of the revolution, 
specifically the role of the General Strike. This had a long history 
in libertarian circles, dating back at least to the First International. 
As such, historian Paul Avrich was wrong to suggest, in his discus- 
sion of the “Chicago Idea” of the International Working People’s 
Association and its links with syndicalism, that “the general strike” 
was not “theoretically developed until the turn of the century.” (Zhe 
Haymarket Tragedy (Princeton University Press, 1984], 73) Bakunin 
was discussing the revolutionary possibilities of a general strike in 
the pages of LE galité in April 1869, while the previous September 
had seen Belgium Internationalists successfully moving a resolution 
in favor of a general strike at the outbreak of war at the TWMA 
Congress in Brussels — with Marx dismissing the latter as “Belgian 
nonsense that it was necessary TO STRIKE AGAINST WAR.” 
(Marx-Engels Collected Works 43: 101). The Federalist International 


discussed and approved the idea as a means to start a revolution at 


its September 1873 Geneva congress — with Engels distorting and 
then mocking the idea in his Bakuninists at Work (a work which 
gave the right and the bureaucrats of Social Democracy many 
weapons against the left seeking to get the movement to embrace 
the tactic once syndicalism had popularized the idea). Thus we find 
Adhemar Schwitzguebel arguing in 1874 as follows: 

The idea of a general strike by the workers which would put 

an end to the miseries they suffer is beginning to be seriously 

discussed... It would certainly be a revolutionary act capable 

of bringing about the liquidation of the existing social order 

and a reorganisation in accordance with the socialist aspira- 

tions of the workers. (quoted by Joll, 180) 

After his release from prison and exile in Britain in 1886, 
Kropotkin again raised the General Strike as a powerful means 
to create a revolution after the example of the 1889 London 
Dockers Strike (see “The London Dock Strike of 1889,” Anarcho- 
Syndicalist Review No. 63 [Winter 2015]). The following year 
saw an anonymous article entitled “General Strike” in Le Révolté 
end with the words: “We want free agreement of labour, without 
masters, without laws, but simply grouped by affinities. Since the 
general strike is the cornerstone of our liberation, cry out long live 
the general strike.” (“Gréve Genéralé,” Le Révolté, 8 March 1890) 
The same year, Louise Michel during an exile in London — and as 
reported by a newspaper published half-way around the world in 
one long paragraph — lectured on the subject: 


MDLLE. LOUISE MICHEL ON THE GENERAL STRIKE 
A Meeting was held in the Athenaeum, Tottenham Court 
Road, on September 4, when Mdlle. Louise Michel spoke 
upon the “General Strikes and the Social Revolution.” 

Malle. Michel said the general strike which was imminent 
would in all probability be brought about by the employers 
themselves. The tendency in all the methods of produc- 

tion was towards an increased use of machinery; in fact, 

so perfect was machinery becoming that more and more 
workmen were thrown out of employment every year and 
left to starve. In Paris they found a refuge in the bosom of 
the Seine, which told no tales; in England, the workman who 
was unable to obtain subsistence for himself and his family 
was driven into the workhouse. This state of affairs could 

not last. Workmen were held down by soldiers and police, 
but when the time came when the soldiers and police saw 
that the balance of power inclined to the working classes, 
they would at once come over to their side; and when that 
happened the time would soon arrive when they would see 
the downfall of the capitalists. The unemployed in Paris, if 
they demonstrated, were shot down; in London they had the 
privilege of walking about the streets in their misery. This 
state of things could only end in a general strike against all 
laws and Governments. They could not continue to be driven 
like animals to the slaughterhouse. They saw great magazines 
of food and raiment all round them, whilst they were naked 
and starving. What was to prevent them from going in and 
helping themselves? The whole of the capital of the world 
was getting into the hands of great financiers, who used it 

to exploit the workers, and this was only a gigantic system 

of robbery. Religion had been suggested as a means to bring 

a better state of affairs, but the only valuable principle and 
teaching in Christianity was the precept to do unto others as 
they would that men should do unto them, but the system of 
rewards and punishments, by which the teachings of Chris- 
tianity were enforced, was a fatal drawback to its value as an 
elevating agent. Faith in the future progress of the human 


race was necessary for them all. Machinery was an obstacle 

in that progress, and should be replaced by intelligence. It 

was only by raising men to the higher state of intelligence 

that they could satisfy the growing needs of humanity. When 

labour was free the cultivation of the soil would be much 

more perfect. The fields were ready to supply all their needs 

if properly treated, but the present system of cultivation 

brutalised the workers, who reaped no benefit from their 

labours. The present system of government was a system of 
robbery by assassins, who shot down those who differed from 
them. It was the same in Republican France as in Monar- 
chical England. She looked forward to the time when they 
could put an end to the struggle for existence now going on 
and bring about a true Republic — the Republic of Humanity, 
in which all would work together for the common good. 
(New Zealand Herald, 8 November 1890) 

So years before the rise of syndicalism, revolutionary anarchists 
had raised the potential of the general strike as a means of social 
transformation. Interestingly, the August 1894 issue of the London- 
based The Torch had articles by both Malatesta and future leading 
French syndicalist Emile Pouget, “but it was Malatesta’s article that 
advocated the general strike as a revolutionary weapon.” (Davide 
Turcato, Making Sense of Anarchism: Errico Malatesta’s Experiments 
with Revolution, 1889-1900 [AK Press, 2015], 135) 

So anarchists had seen the power and potential of the General 
Strike since the late 1860s and, unsurprisingly, Kropotkin had 
raised what was to become the communist-anarchist critique of 
what become, for a time, the syndicalist version in the last article 
by him published before his arrest in December 1882. He pointed 
to the 1877 great railway strike in America for lessons and noted 
that public support was lost when the strike disrupted the supply of 
essential goods (“LExpropriation,” Le Révolté, 23 December 1882). 
‘The need, then, was to turn a general strike into a general expropria- 
tion and restart production and distribution under workers’ control: 

So, when these days come — and it is for you to hasten their 

coming — in which a whole region and great cities with their 

suburbs will have got rid of their governments, our work is 
marked out; all industrial and other plants must be returned 

to the community, social property held by individuals must 

be returned to its true master — which is all of us, so that each 

can have his full share of the goods available for consump- 

tion, so that production of all that is necessary and useful can 
continue, and that social life, far from being interrupted, can 
be carried on with the greatest energy. Without the gardens 
and fields that give us produce indispensable for life, without 
the granaries, the warehouses, the shops that gather together 
the products of work, without the factories and workshops 
that provide textiles and metalwork, without the means of 
defence, without the railways and other ways of commu- 
nication that allow us to exchange our products with the 
neighbouring free communes and combine our efforts for 
resistance and attack, we are condemned in advance to perish. 

(Words of a Rebel (Black Rose Books, 1992], 219-220) 

Note well the reference to “means of defence” and “combine 
our efforts for resistance and attack,” so belying Marxist claims 
— repeating Marx and Lenin as if they were disinterested seekers 
after truth rather than polemicists seeking to win by any means — 
that anarchists do not recognize the threat of counter-revolution. 
Kropotkin also noted this in his analysis of the lessons of the 1905 
Russian Revolution: 

We want to add that although a general strike is a good 

method of struggle, it does not free the people that use it 
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from the necessity of an armed struggle against the domi- 
nating order. (“The Russian Revolution and Anarchism,” 
Direct Struggle Against Capital [AK Press, 2014], 477) 

Malatesta agreed, making precisely this point at the 1907 
Congress by noting that, as regards the General Strike, he had 
“accept[ed] the principle and promot[ed] it ... and have doneso for 
several years ... as an excellent means to set off a social revolution.” 
However, workers would be starved back to work long before the 
bosses were and so, like Kropotkin in 1882, he stressed that they 
had “to go on working, but for their own benefit.” In short, the 
general strike must become a general expropriation and “turn into 
insurrection.” (The International Anarchist Congress (1907), 124-6) 

Thus the idea of a General Strike as simply a mass folding 
of arms was misleading and doomed to failure. Many syndical- 
ists were aware — or became aware — of this. Most obviously, 
Emile Pataud and Emile Pouget in How We Shall Bring About the 
Revolution (Comment nous ferons la Révolution, 1909) turn their 
general strike into an insurrection — Parliament is not ignored, 
it is stormed. Likewise, they recognize the need to defend the 
revolution and its expropriations and show the armed people 
organizing themselves to resist attempts at counter-revolution. In 
this, they repeat the ideas of Malatesta, Kropotkin and Bakunin, 
and, perhaps unsurprisingly, Kropotkin recommended the work 
on numerous occasions including his 1919 postface to the Russian 
edition of Words of a Rebel, although he thought it “considerably 
attenuated the resistance that the Social Revolution will probably 
meet with on its way.” (Direct Struggle Against Capital, 583, 561). 
Pierre Besnard, a leading French syndicalist in the 1930s, likewise 
argued for “an insurrectional and expropriating general strike” (Les 
Syndicats Ouvriers at la Revolution Sociale {Paris, 1930]). As such, 
Kropotkin’s vision of social revolution from 1879 was embraced 
by both anarchist-communists and syndicalists: 

expropriation pure and simple of the present holders of the 
large landed estates, of the instruments of labour, and of 
capital of every kind, and by the seizure of all such capital by 
the cultivators, the workers’ organisations, and the agricul- 
tural and municipal communes. ‘The task of expropriation 
must be carried out by the workers themselves in the towns 
and the countryside. ... Once the deed of expropriation is 
accomplished, and the strength of capitalist resistance broken, 
there will inevitably arise after a certain period of fumbling a 
new form of organisation of production and exchange ... the 
bases of this new organisation will be ... the free federation of 
producer groups and the free federation of communes and of 
groups of independent communes. (“The Anarchist Idea from 
the Point of View of its Practical Realisation,” Direct Struggle 

Against Capital, 500-1) 

Which brings us to the third part of the critique, namely the 
syndicalist focus on the economic realm. 

As Kropotkin summarized, communist-anarchism was based on 
the “idea of independent Communes for the territorial groupings, 
and vast federations of trade unions for groupings by social func- 
tions — the two interwoven and providing support to each to meet 
the needs of society — allowed the anarchists to conceptualize in a 
real, concrete, way the possible organisation of a liberated society” 
to which were added “groupings by personal affinities — groupings 
without number, infinitely varied, long-lasting or fleeting, emerging 
according to the needs of the moment for all possible purposes.” So 
while agreeing that “the social revolution within the Commune” 
meant “trade unions for production,” there was also the need for 
“the Federation of Communes’ as well. (Modern Science and Anarchy 


[AK Press, 2018], 164-5, 161) 

Syndicalism, then, appeared to concentration on just one aspect 
of the social institutions of a free society, namely the economic. 
However, we are not just workers and so revolutionary ideas must 
be wider than that. As Malatesta stressed in 1907: “what is proposed 
is the complete liberation of humanity, which is currently in a 
state of servitude, from an economic, political and mental point of 
view.” (The International Anarchist Congress Amsterdam (1907), 
126) The struggle cannot be limited to just exploitation within the 
workplace—oppression also needs to be tackled, regardless of where 
it is. This wider perspective does not mean ignoring or dismiss- 
ing the class struggle — as Marxist critics of, say, Emma Goldman 
falsely assert — just that oppression and exploitation needs to be 
fought on all fronts (sex, race, sexual orientation, and so on) and 
in all locations (workplace, community, home, and so on). Perhaps 
needless to say, few if any syndicalists these days would disagree. 

This vision of an interwoven associational life points to a 
related concern, namely that the syndicalist vision accidentally 
reproduces certain aspects of the regime just overthrown. Thus 
the notion of replacing assemblies of politicians elected on the 
basis of locality with ones elected by workplace runs the danger 
of focusing all decision-making into a new all-embracing body. 
As Kropotkin suggested, 

Pataud and Pouget still pay too heavy a tribute to the past. 

That is inevitable in works of this kind. Their Trade Union 

Congress which discusses if the children, the sick, and the 

aged are to be made a charge on the community, concerns 

itself, in our opinion, with questions that will be settled on 

the spot, and when they decide that no Union, no social 

service, shall be able ‘to separate itself from the community 

they decide a question that the local life, alone, is in a 

position to solve. (Direct Struggle Against Capital, 560) 

While under the State we are used to all issues being discussed 
in Parliament or by the Government, regardless of their (lack of) 
competency on the matter, Kropotkin had long argued that a new 
society would see multitude of federations and connections between 
community, workplace and other groups. Decision-making would 
have to be decentralized and decentered, placed into the hands of 
those affected by the decisions who would then federate with other 
groupings as needed. Suggesting that all the manifold affairs and 
interests of society would be funneled into one body, albeit one 
created by a federation of self-managed unions, raises the danger of 
a recreation of a bureaucracy around it to handle the information 
required to make and implement such decisions. 

While there would be a need for all-embracing congresses 
(whether one-offs or regularly called) on specific issues, at specific 
times or in response to specific events, the needs of a complex 
society means that these would be just one of many federations 
and gatherings. Individuals, communities, workplaces will make 
their own decisions and seek to contact others to help realize them, 
whether these links are fleeting or permanent, whether they are by 
means of one-off agreements or by forming federations — and all 
the possibilities in between. As such, suggestions that syndicalism 
would see a “Labour Parliament” replace the current state misun- 
derstood the both the history of the state structure and the needs of 
society. While such a perspective was articulated most by Marxist- 
syndicalists, it did sometimes appear in mainstream syndicalist 
writings and, as such, Kropotkin was right to stress the danger. 

However, all these criticisms should not obscure the fact that 
syndicalist ideas —the need for economic struggle and organization, 
the general strike, unions becoming the means to run industry — 


were advocated within the First International by the first of the 
revolutionary anarchists (as Monatte himself noted in 1907 [The 
International Anarchist Congress Amsterdam (1907), 110}). This 


was the theory and practice of anarchism when Malatesta joined — 


the International in 1871 and the legacy he helped shape in the 
congresses of the Federalist International — and which he eloquently 
defended in 1907. This can be seen the resolution he co-authored 
for the International Anarchist Congress which summarizes the 
issues well (even if the translation appears to use the term “syndical- 
ism” rather than the “trade unionism” which the context calls for): 

SYNDICALISM AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 

The International Anarchist Congress considers the Syndi- 

cates as organisations fighting in the class war for the 

amelioration of the conditions of labour, and as unions of 
productive workers which can help in the transformation of 
capitalist society into Anarchist Communist society. 

The Congress also, while admitting the eventual necessity 

of the formation of special revolutionary Syndicalist groups, 

recommends the comrades to support the general Syndicalist 

movement. 

But the Congress considers it the duty of Anarchists to 

constitute the revolutionary element in these organisations, 

and to advocate and support only those forms of direct action 
which have in themselves a revolutionary character, and tend 
in that manner to alter the conditions of society. 

The Anarchists consider the Syndicalist movement as a 

powerful means of revolution, but not as a substitute for 

revolution. 

They recommend the comrades to take part in a General 

Strike even if proclaimed with the aim of capturing the 

political power, and to do all they possibly can to make their 

Syndicates put forward questions of economic rights. 

The Anarchists further think that the destruction of capitalist 

and authoritarian society can only be realised through armed 

insurrection and expropriation by force, and that the use of 
the General Strike and Syndicalist tactics ought not to make 
us forget other means of direct action against the military 
power of governments. (Freedom: A Journal of Anarchist 
Communism, December 1907) 

Communist-anarchism shares much with syndicalism and its 
critique does not question its core aspect — the necessity of libertar- 
ians to work within and refashion the labor movement to practice 
direct action and be self-managed by its members. This explains 
why Freedom published Malatesta’s critique of syndicalism in one 
issue and began serializing Pouget’s The Basis of Trade Unionism in 
the next (and later issued it as a pamphlet). 

To conclude: Joll, like many other commentators, seems to 
have overlooked where Malatesta stressed he was “only [going to] 
deal with here with those areas in which [he was] in disagreement 
with the previous speakers” and confidently — but clearly too op- 
timistically! — discounted the possibility that his criticism could be 
construed as he being “an enemy of the organisation and workers’ 
action”! ( The International Anarchist Congress Amsterdam (1907), 
121) The points of agreement between communist-anarchism 
and syndicalism far outweigh the disagreements. 

We end by reprinting Freedom’s summary of Monatte’s and 
Malatesta’s famous speeches at the 1907 International Anarchist 
Congress (Freedoms report was subsequently issued as a pamphlet). 
Asasummary, there are differences with the longer accounts printed 
in Congrés anarchiste international d’'Amsterdam: Compte-rendu 
analytique des séances et résumé des rapports sur | état du mouvement 
dans le monde entier (Paris, La Publication Sociale, 1908), trans- 


lated as The International Anarchist Congress Amsterdam (1907) 
(Alberta: Black Cat Press, 2009). These have never, as far as we 


are aware, been reprinted. 


The Amsterdam Congress: 
Anarchism and Syndicalism 


FREEDOM (NOVEMBER 1907) 
ANARCHISM AND SYNDICALISM. 
MONATTE - Before dealing with the general question of the 


relations between Anarchism and Syndicalism, let us see what is 
meant by the latter in France. The revolutionary Syndicates are 
composed of men who, while they are by no means all Anarchists, 
are all anti-Parliamentarians. The basis of Syndicalist organisation 
is one Union for each trade in each locality. These Unions, or 
Syndicates, are grouped together locally by the Bourses du Travail, 
which are unfortunately subsidised by the municipality. The Syn- 
dicates are also federated nationally by trades, these federations at 
present numbering sixty-four, with headquarters usually in Paris. 
Out of these and the Bourses du Travail is formed the Confedera- 
tion—that is, one delegate from each Bourse and each national 
Syndicate. This dual organisation has been found most effective, 
and it now remains only to strengthen it by supplementing the 
Bourses du Travail by about seventy regional organisations, thus 
linking up the whole country. The whole history of the movement 
shows the mistrust of the workers for Parliamentary action. Over 
and over again the politicians have tried to win them, and for this 
reason they were for a long time shunned by Anarchists. But with 
the political success of Millerand the atmosphere cleared. Then 
came the union of all revolutionists, and the Anarchists showed 
that they were organisers. There are still a few Syndicates outside 
the Confederation — the Miners, for example — but they will soon 
join. The Syndicalist movement is the workers’ movement, and 
for that reason alone all Anarchists should join their Syndicates. 

Direct Action is the one principle of Syndicalism, and the 
strike is the most important form of action in the Syndicates. 
Some Anarchists might say to him: We do not want strikes; we 
want revolution. But he would ask them: How is the revolution 
to come before the workers know their power? Every strike is a 
lesson in revolutionary action. A strike is also the best means of 
propaganda. Until a great strike aroused that province, Brittany 
was the most backward part of France. Since the strike the number 
of Syndicates there has grown to over a hundred. To have taken 
part in a serious strike brings to each man a total change of men- 
tality. He must clear up one popular misunderstanding about the 
movement in France. It was often imagined that the business of 
the Confederation was to order strikes, and that Syndicates could 
not strike without referring the question first to the Confedera- 
tion. This is entirely a mistake. The Syndicates and their sections 
are absolutely autonomous and strike when they think fit, simply 
advising the Confederation of the fact. 

In putting the case for Syndicalism he would point out that 
the General Strike, to have any permanent effect, is obviously 
more complicated an affair than any merely political revolution. 
It would have to be carried out with a clear understanding of what 
was wanted, and with an absolute confidence in the organisations. 
Anarchists had begun to lose confidence in the coming revolution 
in France, Syndicalists had restored it. He would not deny that 
there were serious dangers in the movement, besides that most 
serious one of the subsidising of the Bourses du Travail. There was 
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the danger of centralisation, which naturally chokes individual 
initiative to a certain extent. Here was work for Anarchists—and 
in fighting against this they would find many Socialists with them. 
‘Then there was the danger of officialism. It was inevitable that the 
man who had been sitting in a secretary's armchair year after year 
should begin to take a different view of the movement to what he 
did when he was working in the mine or the shop. Every Anarchist 
in the Syndicates would naturally oppose this dangerous principle 
of re-electing officials. Finally, he would warn Anarchists against 
joining Syndicates simply to use them as fields of propaganda. Let 
them join as exploited workers pure and simple first, as men of 
noble opinions after. 


MALATESTA expected some comrades would be surprised to hear 
him speak against Syndicalism and the General Strike, against a 
certain conception of the General Strike, a pacifist conception 
that seems to be growing popular among Syndicalists. But first he 
desired to make it quite clear that he as much as any one regretted 
the isolation that is the fate of Anarchists who do not participate 
in the Labour movement. In the propaganda of Anarchist ideas 
we must, of course, support the mass movement; He was so far 
entirely in agreement with previous speakers. But he felt that the 
other side of the question had not been fairly put, so he would limit 
himself to bringing out what he considered the essential differences 


International Trade Union Network 
of Solidarity and Struggles 


The member organizations of the International Trade Union Net- 
work of Solidarity and Struggles ... denounce the coup d’etat of 
the reactionary forces in Bolivia. Having heard of the role played 
by the rich owners in this latest coup movement, we also recognize 
the role of the armed, military and police forces in strengthening 
this movement that does not seek fairer social conditions for all, 
but rather to “change the leash of the same dog” at the service of 
capital. We see how enthusiastically governments and right-wing or 
extreme-right political forces have welcomed this coup d'etat. All this 
shows to what extent the people of Bolivia fear what is happening 
now and are right to denounce and oppose it. This is part of the 
South American context where US and multinational imperialism 
is on the offensive in many countries. 

We offer all our support to the autonomous, associative, 
political, social and popular trade union organizations that resist 
the reaction in Bolivia. 

However, ... without returning to the results of the last presi- 
dential elections, we remember that in 2015 Evo Morales ignored 
the result of a referendum to restrict the possibility of a fourth 
presidential term for him, handed over César Battisti to the Italian 
government of the extreme right without blinking, and has im- 
posed the leap towards mining extractivism despite the ecological 
consequences. [http://laboursolidarity.org] 


Solidarity with Anarchists, Squats, 


Refugees and Immigrants in Greece 
Since the elections of July 7th and the change of political adminis- 
tration, a repressive campaign is underway in Greece, which, since 
the very beginning, has targeted the people of the struggle, and 
especially the anarchist movement: the squats and the self-organized 
structures of the movement, the refugees and immigrants and social 
and class resistance in general. 

One of the first steps of the new right-wing government was 
the abolition of the university asylum, the police occupation of the 


of opinion between Anarchists and Anarchist-Syndicalists. He had 
himself been such a strong advocate of entering the Syndicates that 
he had even been accused of being a Syndicatemaker. That was all 
very well at one time, but now we are confronted with “Syndical- 
ism,” the doctrine. He would have nothing to say against it if he 
could believe that Syndicalism alone could, as was claimed for it, 
destroy Capitalism. But who could expect to overthrow Capitalism 
while remaining a servant of capitalist protection? Together with a 
solution of the unemployed problem, they might do it; but the fact 
of the matter was that as the Syndicalist organisation grew nearer 
and nearer to perfection, the number of unemployed grew greater 
and greater. Certainly, Syndicalism in this way can emancipate a 
part of the Workers, but not all. It is only too obvious that the 
Syndicates make a serious division of the workers, and often enough 
without doing any harm to the capitalists. 

Do not let us make any mistake about what we mean by 
“solidarity of the workers.” It is often used as if there existed some 
natural economic solidarity among the exploited workers. But this 
class solidarity even is only an abstraction. The material fact of 
life under existing conditions is the personal antagonism between 
all workers. Solidarity is an aspiration, and in that alone lies its 
importance to the workers. It is an aspiration that is capable of 
transforming the economic conditions of a nation, for the differ- 


neighborhood of Exarcheia — a neighborhood with a rich history 
of struggles — and the eviction of refugees and their subsequent 
transportation to concentration camps, realizing in this way the 
anti-immigration policies of the European Union directed towards 
modern totalitarianism. 

This repression campaign is still unfolding, since the danger 
of further evictions of squats is in sight, while, at the same time, 
a series of laws are pending to severely restrict labor strikes, priva- 
tize basic social needs, and facilitate the plundering of nature by 
multinational corporations in every part of the country. 

On the otherside, social, class and political collectives are already 
attempting to place the first barricades against the anti-social plans 
of the state and the bosses. The mass demonstration of September 
14th, 2019, which was organized by the “No Pasaran” assembly, has 
been a dynamic response against the state’s plans, with thousands 
of people of the struggle marching the streets, clearly stating that 
the movement will not retreat before state repression. 

Against the repressive attack of the Greek state and its imminent 
escalation, we stand in solidarity with the anarchist movement, the 
political squats and the squats for immigrants and refugees and 
the structures of the struggle — from the squats Mundo Nuevo 
and Libertatia, which is almost fully rebuilt, in Thessaloniki, to 
the 31-year-old squat Lelas Karagianni 37 in Athens, and with all 
the social and class struggles in Greece. 

The promising people's revolts in Ecuador and Chile, the vigor- 
ous resistance in revolutionary Rojava, the continuing mobilizations 
in Greece, France, Turkey and Palestine, the small and bigger acts 
of resistance all over the world give us hope and strength and dem- 
onstrate that the enemy might be strong but is not invulnerable. 
Let's intensify and spread the combative and organized struggle 
for Social Revolution, for Anarchy! 

No Pasaran! Solidarity Will Win! 
International of Anarchist Federations commission (CRIFA), Anarchist 
Political Organisation - Grecia, Italian Anarchist Federation, Anarchist 
Federation Britain, Federation of Anarchist Organising Slovenia/Croatia, 
Federacién Anarquista de México, A Iniciativa Federalista em Brasil 


ences of economic conditions are not due to financial causes, but 
to the varying spirit of the people in the different countries. Indeed 
we may as well confess at once that the purely economic struggle 
is not sufficient; it must be based on an intense moral struggle, 
for changes in economic conditions soon readjusted themselves 
where the moral conditions of the people remained unaffected. 

Of one point about Anarchists in Syndicates he was quite 
certain — that no Anarchist could take an of- 
ficial position in a Syndicate without placing 
himself in a false position. Indeed, he was not 
sure whether even the plain Anarchist member 
of a Syndicate would not before many years 
find himself ina false position, for he was only 
accepted until the Syndicates became really 
strong, and then he would be asked to go. He 
did not see why France should consider herself 
in a novel condition; English Trade Unionism 
began in just the same revolutionary tone, and 
look at it now! 

He should like, in passing, to clear up a 
misunderstanding of terms. He often heard political action referred 
to as if it involved Parliamentarianism. This was a great mistake. 
What, for example, was Bresci’s act? Was it economic? No; it was 
political. Marx was responsible for this confusion. He approached 
the whole question from the economic viewpoint, and sometimes 
almost takes it for granted that the peasant enjoys paying rent to 
his landlord. This is manifestly absurd. No peasant — and no other 
worker for that matter — /ikes paying rent; he does so simply because 
of the force — the political force — that is behind the landlord. 

He now came to the General Strike. What he objected to was 
the idea, so freely propagated by some Syndicalists, that the General 
Strike can replace insurrection. Some people fondly cherish the 
idea that we are going to starve the bourgeoisie. We should starve 
ourselves first. Or else they go so far as to admit that the General 
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Strike involves expropriation. But then the soldiers come. Are we 
to let ourselves be shot down? Of course not. We should stand up 
to them, and that would mean Revolution. So why not say Revo- 
lution at once instead of General Strike? This might seem only a 
question of words, but it goes deeper than that. The advocates of 
the General Strike make people think they can do things without 
fighting, and thus actually spoil the revolutionary spirit of the 
people. It was propaganda of this kind that 
brought about such illogical positions as that 
taken up by the strikers recently at Barcelona, 
where they did fight the soldiers, but at the same 
time treated with the State. This was because 
they were under the delusion that it was only 
an economic question. 

He considered that some of the pamphlets 
published on the General Strike did nothing 
but harm. In the first place, it was a fallacy to 
base their arguments, as some of them do, ona 
supposed superabundance of production. Not 
being much of a hand at statistics himself, he 
once asked Kropotkin what was the real position of England in this 
respect, and he was told that England produces enough for three 
months in the year only, and that ifimportations were stopped for 
four weeks everybody in the country would die of starvation. The 
modern possibilities of transport make it undesirable for capital- 
ists to accumulate food. It was estimated that London was never 
provisioned for much over three days, in spite of all her warehouses. 

In dealing with this question of the General Strike we must 
begin by considering the necessity of food. This isa more or less new 
basis for the conception. A peasant strike, for instance, appeared 
to him as the greatest absurdity. Their only tactics were immediate 
expropriation; and wherever we find them setting to work on those 
lines it is our business to go and help them against the soldiers. 
And then he had read somewhere that we ought to go and smash 
the railway bridges! He wondered whether the advocates of such 
foolishness ever realised that corn has to come the same way the 
cannons come. To adopt the policy of neither cannons nor corn 
is to make all revolutionists the enemies of the people. We must 
face the cannons if we want the corn. 

Let us realise that the General Strike is only one means of 
fighting the capitalists, and let us find out how it works in practice, 
how really to use it. If the Governments have perfected the arms of 
repression, we must set to work to perfect those of revolution. We 
need more knowledge; we want new methods of fighting; we need 
a technique militaire. In his own early days when they talked about 
the General Strike for the first time, every man had his own rifle 
and revolver, his plan of the town, of the forts, arsenals, prisons, 
Government buildings, and so forth. Nowadays nobody thinks of 
these things, and yet they talk on glibly about revolution. Look 
at what happened in South Italy. The Government shot down 
peasants by the hundred, and the only soldier that was hurt fell 
off his horse by accident. (It was this massacre that made Bresci 
take extreme action. He believed a telegram which was sent him 
from Rome saying that the King himself had ordered the soldiers 
to shoot without mercy.) 

If we talk about revolution, then, let us at least be prepared 
for it. Unfortunately, the fight must be brutal. He would, like to 
think otherwise — but how could it be? We cannot let ourselves 
be killed. These are a few of the things he would recommend the 
comrades to ponder and discuss. 
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REVIEW ESSAY BY RAYMOND S. SOLOMON 


George Orwell, The Road to Wigan Pier. London: Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., 1937. 

It was Orwell’s work of covering poverty in Wigan and other 
mining communities and writing about it asa militant socialist that 
led to his being put under surveillance by Scotland Yard’s Special 
Branch for a period of about twelve years — until just before the 
publication of Nineteen Eighty-Four. If there was anything danger- 
ous about Orwell, it was his ideas, the suffering he reported, and 
his concern for poor people and other victims. In January 1936, 
when Orwell delivered the manuscript for Keep the Aspidistra 
Flying, Orwell’s publisher, Victor Gollancz asked Orwell to study 
the conditions of life of miners and the unemployed in northern 
Britain. Despite some significant differences that they were to have, 
both political and business, both Gollancz and Orwell were socially 
engaged. Gollancz’s publishing company combined his business 
with his political advocacy. Orwell’s writing combined his attempts 
to make a living with his political advocacy. 

Orwell’s advocacy for socialism is central to the second part 
of The Road to Wigan Pier. Part Two is in a way a confessional, in 
part free-association and social-political variation on psychoanalytic 
sessions. Orwell's class history, his past class attitudes, and his feel- 
ings about the middle class come out. Part Two is also very much 
a self-study of Orwell’s own feelings. This includes his anarchist 
feelings after leaving his service to the Empire in Burma —a situa- 
tion he detested. Part One of The Road to Wigan Pier puts Orwell 
in the category of what Americans used to call muckrakers, i.e. 
journalists and writers like Lincoln Steffens and Upton Sinclair who 
exposed terrible conditions in capitalist America, such as Steffens’ 
The Shame of the Cities and Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle. Wigan 
Pier was his prelude to the anarchist, left socialist, and POUM 


revolution Orwell was to embrace in Catalonia. 


The Importance of Miners vs. the 


Conditions of Miners’ Lives 
Orwell’s sympathy for the underclass is illustrated in Down and 
Out In Paris and London, where Orwell learned not to expect a 
beggar to be thankful for giving him a penny, and wrote about the 
problems of tramps without being judgmental of them. Just the 
opposite — he was sympathetic to tramps. But coal miners were to 
Orwell the backbone of civilization. As he said: 

Our civilization... is founded on coal, more completely than 

one realizes until one stops to think about it. The machines 

that keep us alive, and the machines that make machines, are 
all directly or indirectly dependent upon coal. 

With coal being so important, think of the lives coal miners and 
their families live—both employed and unemployed. Think of how 
many coal miners die of black lung disease. Michael Musmanno 
has written about the brutality used against coal miners during 
strikes in Black Fury, which was made into a movie by the same 
name. Musmanno, known for the defense of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
wrote about the brutality of the Coal and Iron Police — a private 
company police force — in the coal fields of Pennsylvania. Orwell 
said, “Our civilization... is founded on coal.” And whatis the miner's 
reward? When he comes out of the mine, Orwell says, his face is 
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To Orwell only farmers were more important. 


Who can be more working class than coal miners and unem- 
ployed coal miners? Although he was a dedicated socialist, he had 
great criticisms of middle class socialists in 7he Road to Wigan Pier. 
In fact, Orwell’s then publisher Victor Gollancz wrote an introduc- 
tion disagreeing with Orwell’s harsh criticisms. Orwell’s views about 
many middle class socialists infuriated British Communists. In one 
edition of the book, Gollancz only printed the first part. Orwell 
was associating socialism less with Marxist ideology and dialectical 
materialism and more with what he called “common decency.” In 
a similar vein, Wobbly labor organizer Elizabeth Gurley Flynn tells 
her readers in The Rebel Girl that Big Bill Haywood taught her to 
concentrate on the plain meaning, keeping it simple, expressing 
things in terms of basic justice. 


In a Rooming House, 

in the Mines, and in Miners’ Homes 
The Road to Wigan Pier begins with Orwell’s account of his stay 
at a boarding house for miners. The couple that owns the board- 
ing house serve cheap food and took out some life insurance on 
a couple of their tenants, and so were very interested in the life 
expectancy of miners. But Orwell says we should not criticize 
them, but rather the system that produced them, or as I would 
put it produced their behavior. Their boarders are sometimes men 
on disability, who give their complete disability payment over to 
them. Such is the system. The same applies to some retirees. The 
work of being a coal miner and living in a mining town produces 
some bad physical effects. 

Orwell begins by describing waking up in a crowded room 
including what bed he slept in, the noise made in the morning by 
the lady millworkers going to work, the other people in his room, 
and the number of people sleeping in his room. 

The boarding house contained a variety of people. Lack of 
money was a problem. 

‘The old-age pensioners had... been driven from their homes 

by the Means Test. They handed their weekly ten shillings 

over... and in return got the kind of accommodation you 
would expect for ten shillings; that is, a bed in the attic and 
meals chiefly of bread and butter. 
Others also were there because of small incomes, whether it was 
compensation for accidents, and/or chronic ill health —an ill health 
produced by the mining life. 

Orwell showed his concern for all exploited people. People 
selling newspapers are exploited and their plight is described in 
connection with the mining community, whom they often sold 
papers to. 

At the time Orwell was writing 7he Road to Wigan Pier, the 
official unemployment figure was about 2 million people in Brit- 
ain. He felt it must be higher, and besides there were people we 
call underemployed and those who had stopped looking for work. 
So the official figures dont tell the entire story. This was during a 
world-wide depression. Capitalism had collapsed. 

Of course, the mine areas were intrinsically depressed. This 
was and is true for miners world-wide. It was the system above all 
that Orwell was mad at. All the shenanigans of the owners of the 
boarding house were ultimately from “the modern world,” or “the 
system,” in Orwell’s view. In The Lion and the Unicorn: Socialism 


and the English Genius (1941) Orwell presented a plan for chang- 


ing the system, or our modern world, at least in Britain and her 
colonies, which he wanted to become independent. 

In Britain’s coal mining areas Orwell could calculate what money 
a miner spent compared with his wages, or what they received on 
the dole or in compensation for accidents or bad health. In “Zhe 
Road to Wigan Pier Diary” Orwell noted that some workers were 
followers of, or being temporarily agitated by, the vicious fascist 
demagogue Sir Oswald Mosley. 

Orwell went into the mines, and experienced the long trip 
miners had to make to get to the point of the actual mining. He saw 
men mining practically naked covered in coal dust. He witnessed 
the indignities the men had to go through in getting their pensions, 
unemployment compensation, or injury or ill health compensa- 
tion they were entitled to. Orwell contrasted the relative dignity 
with which middle class men like him were treated, including in 
difficult situations. In a bank, even when Orwell had no money 
or little money, Orwell said he was treated with deference because 
of his upper class accent. 

The class system in England was, and is, complicated, and 
not based entirely on money. Heredity and occupation had much 
to do with it. For example, Orwell observed that a grocer and an 
army officer may have the same approximate income, but they 
were in different classes. As noted above, in Britain class also very 
much involved accent. 

Orwell wrote that the black faces caused by coal dust covering 
the miners was the most visible feature of miners coming out of 
the mine but, “The most definitely distinctive thing about them 
is the blue scars on their noses. Every miner has blue scars on his 
nose and forehead, and will carry them to his death.” I would add 
black lung disease, but the non-miner does not see that. 

Orwell deals with old, substandard housing in the mining 
areas. There was a housing shortage because of a lack of economic 
demand for housing in this area because of low incomes. 

In the industrial areas the mere difficulty of getting hold of 

a house is one of the worst aggravations of poverty. It means 

that people will put up with anything — any hole and corner 

slum, any misery of bugs and rotting floors and crack in 

walls, any extortion of skinflint landlords and blackmailing 

agents — simply to get a roof over their heads. 

The housing shortage in Wigan and other poor areas of Britain 
impacted millions of people. The boarding house situation de- 
scribed above has some commonality with the poor facilities that 
temporarily ‘houses’ tramps and other homeless people described 
in Down and Out in Paris and London. So both the employed 
poor and the marginal poor, despite significant differences, have 
something very much in common. 

Orwell estimated that there were 20 million undernourished 
people in Britain. This was in a population of 48 million. Hunger 
and undernourishment was one of the worst features of poverty. 
Orwell wrote, “So perhaps the really important thing about the 
unemployed, the really basic thing if you look to the future, is the 
diet they areliving on.” The nutrition and medical care of many poor 
and working class people in Britain was better during the Second 
World War than during the depression years preceding that war. 


The Indignity of Poverty 
The indignities that lower-class people suffered irked Orwell; 
whether they were beggars, coal miners, agricultural day labors, 
coolies in China and India, personal servants in Burma, poor Jews 
and poor Arabs in French Morocco, tramps in Britain, or dish- 
washers in Paris restaurants. Despite these indignities suffered by 


people in the economically lower orders of society, workers were 
Orwell’s heroes. He admired the lives that people in the lower classes 
made for themselves, illustrated in Keep the Aspidistra Flying, and 
despite it all they were truly alive. This included having children. 
In Nineteen Eighty-Four protagonist Winston Smith says that if 
hope exists it is with the Proles. 

One set of indignities suffered by the poor was 
in the form of charity poor people accepted, or 
had to accept. In Orwell: The Authorized Biography, 
Michael Sheldon brings this point out with regard 
to Down and Out in Paris and London. ‘the Salva- 
tion Army helped, but treated poverty as a type of 
sin. And poor people were treated as if they had to 


“The essential 
point is that all 
people with small 
insecure incomes 
are in the same 


boat and should 


“repent,” poverty being considered a sin or caused fp fighting on the 
by character defects. On the other hand Ester Dol- Beare 
goff had a somewhat different view of the Salvation ay Orwell 


Army, saying, “Who’s going to feed hungry people 
before Utopia arrives.” 

Orwell lived among miners as part of his research. He lived 
with many mining families. Some mining families had a crucifix 
on their wall and a copy of the Communist Party newspaper, Zhe 
Daily Worker. He had not yet developed his critique of Soviet Rus- 
sian Communism. In fact, in The Road to Wigan Pier he said that 
saying you were against Fascism and Communism was like saying 
you were against rats and rat poison. When Orwell saw Russian- 
manipulated suppression of anarchists and the POUM during the 
Spanish Civil War his view of Soviet “communism” changed, as 
did his view of western Communist parties that repeated lies about 
the conflict on the Loyalist side during the Spanish Civil War. 

What Orwell saw and experienced in Wigan, together with 
his experience in Spain, marked the turning point of Orwell's life 
direction. After 1936-1937, his writing focused against totalitari- 
anism and in favor of democratic socialism. 

The bottom line for Orwell was people. He felt the suffering 
of other people. One of worst suffering of all were coal miners 
and their families. In Wigan Pier Orwell used a lot of statistics and 
showed that behind these statistics were human beings. 


Socialism vs. Socialists 

Wigan Pier presents a strong case for socialism, yet Part II is criti- 
cal of socialists while offering ideas that Orwell thought would 
help bring about socialism. Orwell is most critical about the class 
prejudices many middle class socialists had against working class 
people. He was even critical of himself, when asa youth he preached 
socialism but cursed street car conductors. Orwell used personal 
history as an example of the snobbery that middle class socialists 
could have. This is part and parcel of the British class structure. 
After his prologue in Northern Britain, including Wigan, Orwell 
argued against this class system in The Lion and the Unicorn: Social- 
ism and the English Genius. He pointed to the damage it did in The 
Lion and the Unicorn and in “Looking Back on the Spanish War.” 

In The Lion and the Unicorn Orwell gives a program for British 
socialism. One thing Orwell saw as hopeful was the upward and 
downward extension of the British middle class. Orwell’s reform 
program was less radical than what he found implemented by 
anarchists, the POUM and left-wing socialists in Revolutionary 
Loyalist Spain. Yet his program still was very far-reaching. 

One irony, as brought out by George Woodcock’s The Crystal 
Spirit, is that in The Road to Wigan Pier Orwell criticizes members 
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comrades-in-arms during the Spanish Civil War. Orwell joined 
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the ILP in 1938, and resigned when he sharply differed with their 
opposition to Britain's war against Germany during the Second 
World War. Although the Independent Labour Party was anti-Nazi, 
and demonstrated that in the Battle of Cable Street and the Span- 
ish Civil War, the Party opposed both sides during World War II. 

In Wigan George Orwell witnessed the exploitation of workers. 
He so wanted to end the poverty that he yelled out his frustration 
against British middle class socialists who were putting obstacles 
in the way of the advent of socialism. Orwell wanted the British 
middle class socialists not only to sympathize with the working 
class and the poor, but to empathize with the working class, and 
as much as possible, become working class themselves. 

“Wigan Pier” was not an actual place in the Wigan region. It 
was symbolic. Symbols have their own reality. Perhaps all people 
with small insecure incomes working together will become a real- 
ity. Then, perhaps, people having “small insecure incomes” will 
become a thing of the past. 

What initially attracted Orwell to life in revolutionary Spain, 
as reported in Homage to Catalonia and in “Looking Back on 
The Spanish War,” was the equalitarianism and absence of class 
distinctions. 

Orwell asks middle class socialists to embrace low income 
people of all sociological strata and not drive them away. The low 
income salesman, the bank clerk, the struggling grocer and the 
middle class house-wife are, in Orwell’s view, in the same boot. 

If you want to understand Orwell’s development read The 
Road to Wigan Pier — especially since it illustrates his flaws which 
were to recede in Spain when he was among anarchists, Trotskyites 
and left-wing socialists and experienced anarcho-syndicalism first 
hand. Read The Road to Wigan Pier followed by Homage to Cata- 
lonia and you will see Orwell’s development as a writer, thinker 
and activist. You will see the anarcho-syndicalist genesis of both 
his revolutionary years and his years as a Labour Party supporter. 
Wigan was Orwell’s prelude to Red Barcelona. 


Orwell’s Writing About Poverty 
The statistics that Orwell gives in abundance in Wigan Pier repre- 
sent, as he knew all too well, the suffering of millions of people. 
Orwell wrote about various manifestations of poverty. In Keep the 
Aspidistra Flying he writes about Gordon Comstock, who left the 
commercial advertising world to work in a book shop. This was a 
self-imposed poverty. “Hop-Picking” is Orwell’s diary as part of the 
underclass, and preparatory to Down and Out in Paris and London. 

Orwell’s first published book was Down and Out in Paris and 
London and it is about Orwell’s own voluntary poverty at the lower 
depths of society. He discusses what government is doing, and can 
do — much more — for the homeless, especially hobos. In “How 
the Poor Die” Orwell discusses the conditions for the poor people 
in a French hospital. “How the Poor Die” [1946] was written for 
George Woodcock’s anarchist magazine Now. Orwell was support- 
ing the struggling magazine by writing for it. He wrote “How the 
Poor Die,” as George Woodcock pointed out, after he obtained 
commercial success with the publication of Animal Farm, and Now 
could not afford more than a token fee. Orwell’s concern for the 
poor, and his writing for struggling leftist publications continued 
after he became financially successful. 

In “Marrakech” Orwell writes about poor Jews and poor Arabs 
in French Morocco, noting that people with dark skins seem to 
become part of the scenery, to blend in, so their poverty and suffering 
is not noticed. Michael Harrington gained knowledge of poverty in 


America while working in The Catholic Worker, founded by Catholic 


anarchist Dorothy Day. In 1962, Michael Harrington's The Other 
America, discussed the invisibility of poverty in the United States. 
Today there is still much invisible poverty in the United States. 
This includes senior citizens who can’t afford medicines because 
of President George W. Bush’s (43) donut hole. Many people who 
retire have a sudden drop in income and join the invisible poor. 
There are still (not enough) soup kitchens and food pantries in the 
United States, a rich country. 

The Road to Wigan Pier deals with the poverty of coal miners, 
employed and unemployed, and their families, and what is block- 
ing socialism, which Orwell thought would end poverty. Mining 
may be the most dangerous occupation in the world. It is up there 
with the profession of firefighting. The extent of the struggle can 
be seen at the West Virginia Mine Wars Museum. The heroine 
of this miners’ struggle in the United States was Mother Jones 
— Mary Harris Jones. She was reported to have said, “I’m not 
an idealist. I’m a hell raiser.” Mother Jones also fought against 


child labor and led a children’s march on Washington. 


Conclusion 

In the most excellent book The Road to Wigan Pier and in Down 
and out in Paris and London Orwell gives a muckraking account 
of different type of suffering the poor endure. Toward the end of 
The Road to Wigan Pier — published in March 1937, while Orwell 
was fighting for the workers revolution in the Spanish Civil War 
— Orwell envisions what would happen if Britain got a genuinely 
socialist government? He thought that a form of English fascism 
would fight against English socialism. Therefore there would be a 
revolution. In Spain he got involved in fighting fora revolution, and 
against the advancing Fascist-Nazi juggernaut, which he believed 
could be fought by a radical workers movement. 

Soon after writing The Road to Wigan Pier, Orwell came 
upon a workers’ revolution in Red Barcelona, during the Spanish 
Revolution, where the anarchists were in control in Barcelona, 
and “the working class was in the saddle.” Orwell also experienced 
equality at the war front living among peasants, and the POUM 
and Independent Labour Party militias. Orwell’s experiences in 
Wigan and Spain led to the intensification of his writing and other 
activism for a better world. 
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UAW Officials Face Bribery Charges 
Shortly after approving contracts allowing Ford to implement 
new technology to monitor assembly workers and use the results 
to enforce speed-ups and to allow GM to close three factories 
and maintain its 10-tier pay system, the head of the United Auto 
Workers has resigned. The UAW executive board had voted to 
expel him for bribery and embezzlement. General Motors is su- 
ing Fiat Chrysler, which bribed several union officials for more 
lenient contract terms and enforcement, on the theory that leasing 
union officials constitutes unfair competition. Ten UAW officials 
and three Fiat exec.s face criminal charges thus far in the scheme. 


The Kurdish Tragedy 


REVIEW ESSAY BY JON BEKKEN 
Thomas J. Miley and Federico Venturini, eds., Your Freedom and 
Mine: Abdullah Ocalan and the Kurdish Question in Turkey. 
Black Rose Books, 2018, 424 pp., $26.99 paper. 

As I write, Turkish forces have invaded Syria at the Trump 
administration’s invitation, forcing the Kurdish YPG and their 
allies to cut a deal inviting the murderous Syrian regime to take 
control of much of their territory — hoping to negotiate some sort 
of subordinated “autonomy” from Assad while preventing the mas- 
sacre the Turkish regime was planning. It is a difficult moment to 
criticize a project in which so many placed their hopes (not only 
Kurds, but millions around the world who looked to Rojava as a 
model for a new kind of politics). 

This book is not about Rojava, however, but about the Kurdish 
struggle in Turkey. Or at least the title suggests that; most chap- 
ters actually focus on the efforts of Europe-based human rights 
campaigners to draw attention to the Turkish regime’s repression 
and to secure the release of Kurdish leader Abdullah Ocalan (and 
presumably thousands of other political prisoners) from Turkish 
prisons. After a Foreword, two Prefaces and a publisher’s introduc- 
tion, the book is divided into six sections. First there is an overview 
of a century of Turkish suppression of the Kurds, placed in the 
context of the post-World War I partition of Kurdistan between 
Iran, Iraq, Syria and Turkey. Part II reports on recent European 
solidarity campaigns; Part III excerpts reports from European 
Union Turkey Civic Commission delegations; Part IV reflects on 
those delegations’ visits to Turkey and the Kurdish regions. Part V 
presents Abdullah Ocalan’s political vision (democratic confederal- 
ism), mostly through the voices of observers, and Part VI seeks to 
set the conflict in its geopolitical context. 

Many years ago, I was in Europe and witnessed a demonstra- 
tion where a large contingent marched carrying giant portraits of 
someone I now know was Abdullah Ocalan. (I think it was May 
Day in Paris, but it might have been an anti-war march in London.) 
A similar sort of hero worship suffuses much of this volume, and 
frankly seems quite inconsistent with the politics Ocalan now 
espouses. The Foreword (by a Kurdish activist) briefly recounts 
Ocalan’s heroic revival of the long-dormant Kurdish struggle, his 
unflagging commitmentto theliberation of women, and the hope he 
has given to the oppressed masses around the world. She concludes: 

Through Ocalan’s thought and practice ... a legacy of resis- 

tance sprouted. ... Alive and magnificent, this tree is ready 
to bring fresh political life to the entire world. 

May this book explode the walls of the military-carceral 
complex of Imrali Island with the metaphysical power of 
the human imagination. As long as we awaken our love for 
freedom and bring it to life through action, this impris- 
oned philosopher will remain the freest among us. 

Freedom for Abdullah Ocalan! (ix) 

The Kurdish Workers’ Party (PKK) was formed in 1978 
(though the “Followers of Apo,” a nickname for Ocalan, had 
waged small-scale guerilla attacks since the mid-1970s) during a 
period of intense repression of labor and other popular struggles 
across Iurkey. Inspired by the concept of “prolonged people's war,” 
Ocalan and his comrades sought to free Kurdistan from Turkish 
rule through guerilla warfare organized along Stalinist lines. The 
PKK claimed to organize on a class basis, attacking landlords as well 


as government collaborators and soldiers. 
‘The result was an escalation of violence and 
repression, interrupted by brief ceasefires 
and negotiations. After the breakdown of 
the 1993 ceasefire, the PKK launched at- 
tacks on tourist sites and on Turkish offices 
in Western Europe. This resulted in the 
PKK being declared a terrorist organization, 
and a determined campaign to crush the 
organization and the broader movement for Kurdish autonomy 
of which it was a part. The Turkish army brought overwhelming 
force to bear; while Kurdish resistance continues to this day, the 
PKK’s armed struggle became untenable and Ocalan was forced 
to flee (captured in Kenya; he has been imprisoned since 1998). 

It was in prison that Ocalan began to reconsider the PKK’s 
approach. He abandoned his Stalinism and drew upon Murray 
Bookchin’s writings (among others) to articulate a “democratic 
confederalist” vision through which Kurds could realize autonomy 
and self-governance on a local level while allowing the state to 
maintain a sense of intact Turkish nationhood. At least in theory, 
this new vision extended to democratizing the movement inter- 
nally, though there have been many reported instances of reprisals 
in both Syria and Turkey against rival political tendencies. (The 
PKK’s embrace of women’s rights predates this turn, back to the 
early days of its armed struggle.) 

Taccept Ocalan’s repudiation of violence and his commitment 
to participatory democracy as genuine, even if] am troubled by the 
way his followers promptly swung into line behind this radically 
new (though much improved) approach. It must have been clear to 
him, and to many of his followers, that the PKK on its own would 
never be able to defeat the Turkish military (supplied, as it is, by 
both NATO and Russia). Moreover, as Ocalan has conceded, in 
many ways the PKK’s nationalism was a mirror image of Turkey’s 
totalitarian ideology, subordinating a whole range of vital issues to 
an imagined national unity that could be sustained only through 
force. As Ocalan put it, 

the State has nothing to do with socialism — it is ... nothing 

but maximal societal rule that has been legitimised by capi- 

talism. ... Unfortunately, socialists were not only unable to 
transcend the concept of the Nation-State but also considered 
it fundamental to modernity. ... We thought a nation had to 
possess a state: if the Kurds were to be a nation, then they 
must have a state! But as I pondered the question, I grasped 
that the Nation-State is one of the most sinister realities of 

the last couple of centuries ... it is nothing more than an iron 

cage for societies. (312-13) 

He sees the Turkish Republic as a particularly dangerous Le- 
viathan, because of the state’s need (given that it was only recently 
imposed upon its subjects) to eliminate alternative identities and 
centralize power, and so counterposes “democratic local solutions” 
to the absolutist Kemalist regime. (314) This eight-page excerpt 
from one of Ocalan’s many books is the only place where he speaks 
for himself, aside from in quotations, though it is followed by 51 
pages summarizing and in one case gently critiquing his writings. I 
do not criticize the editors, however; if this chapter is representative 
of his writings (and it is not only translated, but the translation has 


The Nation-State 
is one of the most 
sinister realities of 
the last couple of 
centuries ... nothing 
more than an iron 
cage for societies. 
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The 159-page introductory chapters on the history of the 
suppression of the Kurdish population across Iran, Iraq, Syria and 
Turkey and the rise of the PKK insurgency are helpful, though 
they could be more authoritatively sourced (the notes range from 
newspaper articles to scholarly books to Wikipedia articles and 
PKK-linked organizations). 

Kurds in all four countries have long resisted efforts to obliterate 
their language and culture and sought independence or autonomy. 
In Iraq, the overthrow of Saddam Hussein opened the way for an 
autonomous regional government controlled by parties closely 
linked to the United States. In Syria and Turkey, the more radi- 
cal PKK and its allies are the dominant force (though there are 
competing Kurdish parties), securing a wide swathe of territory in 
Syria (Rojava) with the assistance of a U.S. military needing allies 
to fight ISIS; in Turkey, the U.S. has always supported the govern- 
ment’s brutal suppression of the Kurds. There is also a tradition 
of Kurdish resistance in Iran, but while it seems clear that Iranian 
Kurds see the government as their enemy, the regime has thus far 
maintained firm control. 

The movementhas thus taken different forms, in part in response 
to the political and military spaces opened up or foreclosed by the 
warfare endemic to the region. But it has largely seen this struggle 
through an ethnic lens. In Syria, Kurds did not play a major role in 
the mass movement that sought to topple the Assad regime before 
the situation collapsed into civil war. Rather than try to build a 
democratic Iraq (a struggle that has erupted once again as I write), 
Kurdish parties there have focused on consolidating control over 
their territories. And in Turkey, Ocalan’s followers reached out 
to build a broader, trans-ethnic movement only after the PKK’s 
guerilla campaign had been crushed and the new line adopted. 

The brutality of the Turkish repression is made clear in this 
book, as is the futility of past PKK attempts to force the resumption 
of negotiations and better conditions for Ocalan through blockades, 
trenches and bombings — measures that killed some Turkish troops 
but left civilians subject to harsh reprisals. More recent efforts to 
break the stalemate have been more in a civil disobedience vein, 
but the repression has been equally brutal. And one cannot help 
but be struck by the hunger strikes and demonstrations and armed 
attacks that demand not an end to the repression or the freeing 
of the thousands of Kurdish activists swept up in the repression, 
but rather freeing Ocalan or improving his conditions and his ac- 
cess to his attorneys and to Kurdish activists. (The book suggests 
that Ocalan’s isolation prevents a genuine peace process, largely 
because he is “their undisputed leader ... whose words are treated 
by many Kurds as something close to sacred” [199] and hence the 
only one with the credibility to reach a settlement, but also because 
it prevents him from maintaining discipline in the movement.) 

Some of the accounts of the various EUTCC delegations yield 
valuable insights, even if this might not be the most effective way 
to convey them. Ogmunder Jonasson (a former Icelandic health, 
justice and interior minister) tells us of Ferhat Encii, a Kurdish 
member of parliament arrested and held for years despite having 
not been convicted of any crime, who entered politics after the 
Turkish army massacred 34 people in Roboski, many members of 
his family — allegedly becaused it believed they were involved in 
smuggling goods across the Iraqi border. Others report on their 
observations of repression and the arbitrary arrests of people they 
met with. While repetitive, no one can come away from these ac- 
counts believing that Turkey is a democracy. 

The book argues that Ocalan’s democratic confederalism offers 


solution not only to the Kurdish question, but for the entire Middle 
East and the world. This, he says, would be a return to the region's 
history of co-existing ethnic communities, in a struggle not against 
any particular group but rather “against repression, ignorance and 
injustice, against enforced underdevelopment as well as against all 
forms of oppression.” (81) This is surely a worthy objective. 

Co-editor Miley says Ocalan offers 

a striking re-interpretation of the principle of self-determi- 

nation... His model combines (a) an expansion of outlets in 

local and participatory democratic decision-making, with (b) 

institutional guarantees for accomodating local ethnic and 

religious diversities, (c) an emphasis on gender equality, and 
(d) respect for existing state boundaries... (199) 

While there may be a practical reason for respecting state 
boundaries given the reality of military defeat, it hardly seems a 
foundational principle. And many observers have questioned the 
YPG’s and PKK’s tolerance of political opponents in actual practice 
(though they seem to have not only respected ethnic and religious 
differences in the territory they governed but actively intervened 
to protect other communities under assault), though their record 
on gender equality seems quite strong, and not only for the region. 

PKk-aligned activists are now active in Turkey's People’s 
Democratic Party (HDP), an alliance of leftists, Kurds and other 
minority groups. Its chair, Selahattin Demirtas, insists, 

We are the party of all religions, and we are the party of 

women. We are the party of the real Turkey, and we stand 

for self-governance and self-management for all the peoples 

of Turkey. Turkey is our country, our motherland. What is 

happening to the Kurds is a disaaster. The strengthening of 

democracy is the only way to save us from this disaster. (201) 

He goes on to urge delegates to reaffirm their commitment to 
a peace process, despite the intense state violence they are suffering. 
But Miley cites several activists warning that a return to guerilla 
warfare may be inevitable if the repression continues. 

Dimitrios Roussopoulos’ publisher’s note refers to the Kurds as 
“the world’s largest stateless population,” and exults at their efforts 
at “building a new society beyond State and nationalism, a new 
economy beyond capitalism” in Syria (Rojava), before turning to 
the impact of Bookchin’s writings on Ocalan’s thinking, quoting a 
PKK statement on the occasion of Bookchin’s death. (xiv) 

The Kurdish struggle is important for all of us as their 

destiny is intimately bound up with our own... The terrifying 

rise of patriarchal authoritarianism with a venomous cult 

of violence... Caught in the crossfire of such Apocalyptic 

political forces are the humble Kurds aspiring to change the 

world and overturn 5,000 years of patriarchy and domina- 

tion, though they face the threat of genocidal extinction. (xv) 

Whatever one’s criticisms of Bookchin’s confederalist politics, 
it did attempt to articulate a practice consistent with (and building 
toward) its ultimate goal, looking to local efforts at self-governance 
both to improve present conditions and prefigure future social 
relations. If this was reflected in the PKK’s practice in Turkey, it 
is not reflected in this volume (Rojava might be more illustrative 
in this respect). Nor is it clear that the Kurdish struggle has tran- 
scended its nationalist roots. As anarchists we support regional 
autonomy and local control, but not nation-statism. An effort to 
organize across ethnic and religious lines, to build a class-based 
movement to overthrow the corrupt, authoritarian regimes ruling 
all four countries where Kurds live would have offered far richer 
possibilities for success. 

Transcending the iron cage of the state requires nothing less. 


Whither Anarchism? 


REVIEW ESSAY BY IAIN MCKAY 
Kristian Williams, Whither Anarchism? AK Press/To the Point, 
2018. 48 pp., $6, pamphlet. 

In 1998 Murray Bookchin wrote a response to the critics of 
his Social Anarchism or Lifestyle Anarchism: An Unbridgeable Chasm 
entitled Whither Anarchism? Twenty years later appears a pamphlet 
bearing the same name and in a way covering the same issue — the 
state of the movement. Only the most blinkered anarchist would 
disagree that this is a valid question — and one we need to address 
even if the rest of the revolutionary left is hardly much better and 
without the benefit of having a viable theory. 

By Kristian Williams, who has been active in the American 
anarchist movement since the early 1990s and is the author of 
Between the Bullet and the Lie: Essays on Orwell, the pamphlet is 
divided into three sections. The first, on anarchism, is excellent. 
It presents a short introduction on why anarchism is an appealing 
theory and one which has, and will continue to, attract rebels. The 
second attempts to understand something many an anarchist has 
wondered at some stage in their political life — why, if anarchism 
is so good a theory, is the movement in such a state? The third is 
an attempt at beginning the discussion on how to bridge that gap. 

I will concentrate on the second and the third parts as these 
are the important aspects of the pamphlet. This may, however, not 
be a review as such, as the themes raised warrant discussion. I also 
admit to being perhaps at a disadvantage in being Scottish and 
not part of the American anarchist scene/movement — nor am | 
necessarily completely au fait with its ins-and-outs and its history. 
However, his comments are relevant to the British movement and 
my experiences within it for over three decades. I am also sure we 
will find similar articles and pamphlets in every decade — unlike 
Marxist parties, we do not have many qualms about washing our 
dirty linen in public! — and I do agree with his stated aim: 

It is my hope that, despite everything, anarchism may 
someday transcend its present limitations and once again 

come to represent the highest ideals and aspirations of 

humanity, and that anarchists may make a distinctive contri- 

bution to the struggle for freedom and equality, and to the 
new world that the struggle seeks to create. 

So my comments are to be taken as a contribution to this task, 
hopefully will be constructive, provoke further discussion and, 
more importantly, action and organizing. For that is the thing 
about washing our dirty linen publically, it gets clean rather than 
festering behind closed doors (the examples of the British SWP 
and WRP shows what happens when it does not). 

Section two draws primarily on two works: Andrew Cornell’s 
recent book Unruly Equality: U.S. Anarchism on the Twentieth 
Century anda dissertation by Spencer Sunshine entitled “Post-1960 
U.S, Anarchism and Social Theory.” I have read parts of the first and 
am unfamiliar with the second. Cornell’s book is comprehensive 
and well researched, although I do think he tends to exaggerate 
the influence of pacifism on the movement — during and after the 
Second World War many activists still stressed the central role of 
class struggle. This is the case in the UK, even after the influx of 
anti-war activists due to the rise of CND the class struggle anar- 
chists remained and eventually created Black Flag magazine and 
viable, if small, federations. 

It is thus an unfortunate and somewhat misleading exaggera- 


tion for Williams repeat this analysis and consequently to suggest 
that the “anarchist vision shrank, from the One Big Union and the 
General Strike, to the affinity group and the poetry reading” (23) 
as anarchism “became wed to pacifism during the Second World 
War.” (38) To say this was a “turn to pacifism” (29) is exaggerated 
(not least because being anti-war does not equate to pacifism), 
although the links in many ways were a mistake as they brought 
in ideas quite alien to anarchism (not least the idealization of con- 
sensus). Yet there has always been a cultural aspect to anarchism, 
with anarchists organizing picnics, choirs, dances as well as unions, 
militias and debates— whether in Chicago or Barcelona. No onelives 
by bread alone, we just have to remember that both are required. 

Likewise, the notion that prefiguration involved “counter- 
institutions” like “utopian communities” and “lifestyle practices” 
(15) was one which few anarchists accepted —in the 1930s Vanguard 
repeated the arguments raised in previous decades by Kropotkin 
and Malatesta on this. He is right to bemoan the tendency — which 
seems to have increased since the association with pacifism — of 
dropping out and the viewpoint that living a libertarian life is 
sufficient in and of itself. 

Yes, “lifestyle practices” can be overblown and, unfortunately 
all too often, turned into the moralizing Williams rightly bemoans 
(not to mention “prolier than thou” attitudes) — but you cannot be 
a good anarchist if you act in the same way you did before recogniz- 
ing the evils of hierarchy! The problem arises when people think 
that this is enough in and of itself and forget wider movements 
— in the UK this saw a few so-called anarchists refuse to support 
miners and print workers during the 1980s—and happily proclaim 
so in Freedom! — because they were, well, not enlightened like they 
were. [hey forget that they, once, were just as “unenlightened” and 
that people learn from struggle — how else will anarchy arrive? I 
am happy to report that most anarchists — with those associated 
with the class struggle anarchism so-often dismissed by the “new” 
anarchists as being irrelevant — supported such struggles and as a 
result grew as a movement. 

The few who shamed the pages of Freedom reflected what Wil- 
liams describes as “a tendency to view ourselves as outside and apart 
from society as a whole” (18) and this indeed produces a movement 
which “turns increasingly inward” (31), both of which he is right to 
bemoan. Sometimes it is hard not to conclude that some anarchists 
embrace positions designed to marginalize themselves, positions so 
extreme that no possible social revolution could every make them 
happy never mind any popular movement. I am thinking here 
of the likes of the primitivists (of whom we thankfully hear less) 
who, while waiting for the collapse of “industrial society,” dismiss 
any movement in favor of quietism (and presumably preparing 
to be one of its few survivors). Much the same can be said of the 
“insurrectionists’ whose masking-up hides their ideas even more 
effectively from other protesters and the general public than their 
faces — some appeared on The Daily Show during the anti-Global- 
ization protests and completely failed to take the opportunity that 
afforded to express an attractive vision to the audience at home (1 
wonder if any of those are still in the movement and, if so, whether 
they regret wasting this opportunity). This is not to say that Black 
Bloc tactics are not useful at times, simply that we must take care 


not to needlessly alienate others nor fetishize something which has w, 


worked well in specific occasions (nor forget it failed in others). 
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We all need to be outward looking, and that in itself would 
help solve many of the problems Williams points to. Yet while 
Williams is right to bemoan the (often self-imposed) isolation of 
the movement, his own analysis at times seems to be isolated from 
the wider world. After all, Marxists could point to numerous “suc- 
cesses’ — to the appeal of Russia was added China, Cuba, Vietnam, 
Nicaragua and, more recently, Venezuela. Likewise, activists may 
find it easier to join a party with an infrastructure in place rather 
than help build one along with a few others. So, yes, the Red Scare 
“all but destroyed the WW” but “with it the movement” (14) 
ignores many other factors — such as the expulsion of anarchists 
back to their “native” countries (not least Russia, to which many 
immigrant libertarians also voluntarily left to join the revolution). 
Likewise, the anarchist movement, like the IWW, had to deal with 
the new Communist Party— well-funded by Moscow gold and with 
an apparently successful revolution to point to. As such, Williams 
fails to place anarchism within the wider left and the challenges it 
faced. This wider context is important to explain most of American 
anarchism’s weaknesses after the First World War — but not all. 

The decline of the wider socialist left must also be factored 
in. We must remember that those described today as “socialists” 
are simply seeking reforms within capitalism — as if capitalism 
with a welfare state stops being capitalism! So hardly any of “the 
socialists” (like Sanders or Corbyn) are actually socialists and do 
not envision anything more than a reformed capitalism — so even 
being reformist would be a step forward (i.e., seeing reforms as a 
step towards socialism rather than just making capitalism better). 
The various tiny authoritarian socialist organizations that keep to 
some notion of revolution seem wedded to an alternative which is 
worse, namely state-capitalism. To perhaps damn with faith praise, 
at least as far as the wider left goes anarchists remain socialists — but 
this context does reduce the numbers of those who already accept 
elements of anarchism and can be more easily convinced of the 
rest compared to the pre-1917 era. 

In some ways Williams repeats the stereotype so popular in 
Marxist circles than anarchism is lacking theory and weak on the 
understanding of power and the state which leads many anarchists 
to appropriate bits-and-pieces from other theories. Sadly, yes — but 
again he generalizes too much and so exaggerates the problem. Yet 
it is a problem that does exist. I attended a talk in Glasgow a few 
years ago on Scottish Nationalism by a member of the Anarchist 
Federation and their point of departure was Rosa Luxemburg’s 
critique of national liberation struggles (itself a response to the 
position of the Second International and Lenin’s repetition of it). 
As I said at the meeting, it is not like anarchists had not written 
extensively on this subject and been faced with national libera- 
tion struggles in places like Cuba — so why not start with those? 
The arguments and conclusions felt more ultra-leftist rather than 
libertarian, seeking to dismiss a progressive, popular movement 
rather than engage and influence it. But, then, I think that some 
in the British anarchist scene are unfortunately too influenced 
by ultra-leftism — at best, council communism, at worse being 
concerned what various Left-Communists sects think. Hopefully 
more are becoming aware of the utter unimportance of the opinion 
of groups who are in such a state that they are parasitical on the 
tiny UK anarchist scene! 

Likewise, Williams is right to note that the likes of Zerzan 
come from a non-anarchist position and surely Zerzan’s previous 
Marxism explains his position on technology — like Engels in “On 
Authority,” he sees technology and liberty as being incompatible 


and while Zerzan and Engels may embrace and reject the opposite 
options, they share the same (non-anarchist) analysis. So, yes, 
Zerzan and certain others have “little identifiable connection to 
Proudhon, Kropotkin, and Bakunin, and in fact draw their key 
concepts from entirely different traditions,” but can the same really 
be said of “Bookchin, Graeber, and a number of lesser figures”? 
(13) Particularly if these “lesser figures” include, say, Sam Dolgoff 
(another anarchist — and the numerous groups he was associated 
with, such as the Vanguard group, the Libertarian League, etc. — 
whom Williams singularly fails to mention). 

Yes, there is a tendency to be apologetic about our theoretical 
legacy, which is ironic as we have been proven right time-and-time 
again (Marxism has spent most of its time catching up). Indeed, 
much of what passes for Marxist analysis was first articulated by 
Proudhon and | am sure if we provided unattributed quotes by 
Bakunin and Marx to a Marxist they would agree with those by 
the former and dismiss the latter. But, then, we have not had the 
resources of more than a sixth of the world’s surface area to produce 
translations of the complete works of our major thinkers. That is 
changing, but itis still a labor-of-love more than systematic project. 
And weare still dependent on anarchist activists reading the writings 
made available in order to learn from, rather than repeat, the past. 

So Williams does point to a problem but, again, I feel he ex- 
aggerates the situation. However, we can both agree on the need 
for anarchists to read more theory and become better acquainted 
with the wealth of ideas within those writings. Luckily, for all its 
drawbacks (not least, the amplification of cranks), the age of the 
internet has made such a task easier — the number of past anarchist 
papers, pamphlets and books online increases daily. However, 
again, I feel he exaggerates for it is more a case of what we draw 
upon and how we do so. For example, as well as Proudhon’s and 
Kropotkin’s economic analysis I also draw upon Marx, Keynes 
and post-Keynesian economics to inform my understanding of 
capitalism. If others have produced useful analysis, then why 
reinvent the wheel? The question is whether what is utilized can 
fit into an overall libertarian perspective. In terms of economic 
analysis, Bakunin was right to note Marx's contribution in volume 
1 of Capital and recognizing its lack of connection to his political 
strategy. So, when it comes to other positions which relate far more 
to strategy then we should and must be wary of undermining our 
core ideas with alien politics. 

We all need to become better acquainted with the theorists 
of anarchism and, I would add, its history. If we do not do that 
then we are, I fear, doomed to painfully relearn the lessons previ- 
ous generations gained. Such an engagement has to be critical 
for times and conditions have changed. We cannot mechanically 
apply the ideas of Malatesta, Kropotkin, Bakunin, etc. in the 21" 
century, but we do need to know them as Williams suggests. Yet 
he makes no mention of Malatesta at all when the Italian should 
always be included, preferably at the top, of any list of thinkers 
to read: worse, after rightly denouncing the “turn to pacifism,” he 
suggests Godwin as someone we could derive a theoretical core 
from! (29) Godwin’s pre-industrial perfectionist ideology, in spite 
of any useful points made, would not tackle the problems Williams 
points to and would probably increase them. 

Which points to a core problem with his account, namely 
discussing “anarchism” as if it were one thing. For although we 
are all against capitalism, we differ on many issues: not least on 
the nature of a free socialist system and, far more importantly, 
how we get to the Stage where creating such a society becomes a 
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possibility. So the first thing to recognize is the undesirability of 
viewing “anarchism” or “anarchists” as the basis of a single move- 
ment. Ultimately, this gets us into quite a muddle — although I 
can understand why people may see it as useful to unite as broadly 
as possible due to the benefits joint activity offers. Do not get me 
wrong: I recognize the similarities within the many schools of 
genuine anarchism and have sought to remind others of this when 
possible. Yet this does not mean that we should organize together 
into a single all-embracing federation! Simply put, we need to 
work with those with similar views of tactics and let the others do 
their own thing (although, from experience, this usually amounts 
to just criticizing those who actually organize to do something). 
The basis of any such agreement will need to be on tactics, not 
ends — the original rationale for “anarchism without adjectives” 
was precisely to allow people who saw the need to work within the 
class struggle to organize together (Voltairine de Cleyre with Mother 
Earth, Malatesta with the Spanish Collectivists). It was not a call 
for general all-embracing federations, rather the reverse — and to 
save time and resources by mot discussing which future (probably 
distant) possibility is the best but rather working to bring it closer. 

Williams does point to outward-looking groups (24-5) and 
rightly notes that practice, while important, cannot answer all 
questions. However, I cannot agree that renovation will come from 
“a loose association of politically engaged scholars” (35-6), for part 
of the problem is that many people — not just anarchists — leave 
such discussions to others, a specialized caste. This is not to say 
that there have not been excellent anarchist academics — David 
Berry, Nunzio Pernicone, Davide Turcato instantly spring to mind 
— just that we should not dependent on just a few for our theory. 
Unless he uses the term “scholars” in a wide sense (and I hope he 
does), then this would not create a healthy movement but rather 
one which mimics some of the worse aspects of vanguard parties 
with their cadres and “professional revolutionaries.” Better an 
anti-intellectual, outward-focused movement than one whose rank- 
and-file are dependent on a few enlightened thinkers — although 
I must stress that I think we can do better than both by having a 
movement where a// think and act (and J cannot help thinking 
that the first part of this sentence will be quoted by Marxists and 
scholars than the end of it, in spite of this prediction, for I have 


seen the shameless selective quoting by both too many times!). 

Talking of which, Cornell is quite right to say that we “have 
not excelled at engaging ideological opponents in an effort to 
win the war of ideas,” (19) although that again seems exaggerated 
when we look at, say, Murray Bookchin (at times it seemed that 
was all he did do!) or Sam Dolgoff (who regularly debated with 
the rest of the left). Also, again to present some context, given the 
systematic lying by Marxists about anarchism it is understandable 
why anarchists would not wish to dignify them with a response, 
particularly as they generally repeat the same nonsense (biologists 
face the same dilemma with creationists). Still, I think that we do 
need to engage more for it strengthens our ideas and builds the 
movement, although I would say we need to be selective as the 
fool can ask more questions than the sage can answer. 

So he is right to stress that “[w]hen our theories are no longer 
tested against reality, they cease to be testable at all; and soon, 
they cease to be theories.” (33) Equally, debate now can expose 
the flaws — indeed, hollowness — of certain positions. For example, 
after an exchange of letters with a few primitivists in Freedom the 
poverty of primitivism soon became apparent and they stopped 
contributing their column. Since then I have concentrated on 
more fruitful, productive and frankly more enjoyable activities — a 
position I sometimes think more of us should begin with as regards 
such tendencies (yes, I know this is contradictory but some ideas 
are really so weak that ignoring them may be for the best given 
limited time, resources and — most importantly — enjoyment). 

Which raises an obvious question — what is to be done? We 
are currently a small movement and resources, time, energy and 
often patience is lacking. Chomsky once noted that many activists 
give up because their hoped for social transformation does not 
quickly materialize. They forget, he suggested, that social change 
is like chess — it takes time and strategy to reach a position when 
checkmate even becomes a possibility. We need to recognize this 
truth and act accordingly. 

Where to start? This recalls Marx’s criticism of Proudhon in 
the Poverty of Philosophy that as everything is interlinked, Proudhon 
was an idealist for not discussing everything at the same time along 
with their histories. As Capital twenty years later proved, such a 
task is impossible, so he simply borrowed Proudhon’s methodol- 
ogy and started with one aspect of capitalism and added others 
logically. As we simply cannot address and oppose everything, we 
need to start somewhere and aim to broaden our activities as we 
can. Given the defeats over the neo-liberal period, we are similar 
to post-Commune France. Kropotkin viewed the issue then as a 
matter of encouraging the “spirit of revolt” and I think he is right 
— getting people empowered enough to directly defend their own 
interests would be a major step forward. 

We need to start from where we are rather than where we hope 
to be. All too often, the perfect is the enemy of the good. Thus 
criticizing the CIO from the outside, pointing to the IWW as the 
real Industrial Union meant missing opportunities in the 1930s as 
Williams indicates. (15) An example is recounted by Cornell when 
rather than work with an existing union an anarchist group gave a 
list of changes the union had to implement before they would do 
so — and, understandably, the union declined and an opportunity 
was lost (but at least one of those involved later recognized the 
mistake, namely confusing the end point of activity with its start). 

So we need to work with people and movements as they are, 
seeking ways of bringing them to anarchist conclusions while helping 
them win reforms. And this is important. I remember one posting 
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We need to think 
of how we can 
apply our ideas 
here-and-now and 
in such a way as 
to encourage the 
many libertarian 
tendencies which 
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on an anarchist site which proclaimed the defeat of the recall elec- 
tion of Wisconsin Governor Scott Walker was a good thing because 
of the illusions victory would have created! That Walker was now 
empowered to continue his onslaught on Wisconsin workers and 
the opposition was demoralized and fatally weakened seemed an 
irrelevance. | agreed that the opposition placing all their hopes in 
recalling Walker was a mistake, but to suggest what was obviously 
a defeat was “really” a victory was the worst kind 
of “the worse the better” stupidity. 

I do take objection to Williams’ suggestion 
that “under neoliberalism, many anarchists have 
seen the necessity of fighting to defend and pre- 
serve welfare programs but lack any theoretical 
justification for doing so.” (27) To be fair, he is 
echoing comments made by others over anarchist 
participation in anti-austerity protests in the UK at 
the start of the 2010s. However, these others were 
commentators who were clearly unaware of what 
anarchism means and Williams, as shown in the 
first part of the pamphlet, knows better. 

Despite attempts by our opponents (whether Marxists, Prop- 
ertarians, etc.), anarchism has never been just against the state — it 
has always been opposed to capitalism. This means that in terms 
of privatization or nationalization, neither are particularly favored 
— we should raise socialization under workers’ management as an 
alternative. So in terms of whether we should have profiteering 
bosses in charge of services or state officials, that is somewhat beside 
the point. However, we can say, for example, that the privatization 
of British Rail (as with the privatization of public utilities, natural 
monopolies) has led to poorer services and the fleecing of the public 
and so can understand why so many wish it to be renationalized — 
but, we would add, under workers’ control. Similarly, “privatization” 
could be fine if the companies a service was being devolved to were 
workers’ co-operatives; when governments bail-out companies, we 
should call upon said company to be given to its workers to run. 
None of this is ideal but both suggestions reflect where we are 
now and a path towards somewhere better as these are demands 
which could provoke militant action (such as occupations) which 
can win and so encourage further actions, further reduction in 
the power of the State and Capital by an increase in the power of 
those subject to them. 

Likewise with state intervention in general. While the right 
(and echoed by “the left” to some degree) limit state intervention to 
purely that which claims to benefit working class people, in reality 
state intervention primarily benefits the ruling class. This, however, 
goes unmentioned — indeed, it seems to be not considered state 
intervention at all. Why we should be supporting attempts by the 
few to bolster its own state aid (absolutely or relatively) should be 
lost on anarchists — we should simply note that we wish state in- 
tervention to be reduced from below, by mass action by the people, 
not from above, by politicians and bureaucrats acting under pressure 
from the wealthy. Similarly, making the poorest pay for a crisis 
caused by the wealthiest makes no sense and is inherently unjust. 

Ultimately, who seriously suggests that the role of anarchists 
is to support the government against its subjects? Or help further 
impoverish the poorest sections of the working class? This is hardly 
the way to build a mass movement — but, then, the Propertarians 
have long recognized that would never happen for them so they 
have cosied up to the elite (and get well-paid for their shrilling on 
their behalf). And, as anarchists, surely, we should get to determine 


which reductions in state action we support rather than be expected 
to give carte blanche to the government? Apparently not —a truly a 
strange way of interpreting our ideas! But what can you expect if 
you seem to base your notions on dictionary definitions. 

Ultimately, such commentary is like suggesting that because 
anarchists oppose representative democracy then we should be in 
favor of military coups, fascism and monarchies for these, too, 
end electing masters... or suggesting, if the trains are nationalized, 
then, as anarchists, we should walk or drive (on the government- 
owned roads). As such, Williams in right to suggest (although I 
would not use these precise words) that “our opposition to the state 
would probably need to become less total and more strategic — not 
so much a smashing as a dismantling, with specified pieces to be 
recycled or repurposed.” (27) I would add that Malatesta and others 
highlighted this very point long ago — thus Anarchy’s analysis of 
the state is more sophisticated than often attributed to anarchists, 
recognizing it does (at times) intervene beyond simply enforcing 
minority interests (but, always, to maintain the class system). We 
do, in other words, havea rich theoretical foundation to build upon. 

I do feel he reads the post-1945 consensus back to the 1930s 
with his suggestion that “anarchists failed to take account of the 
ways Keynesianism was reconstituting both the economy and the 
state.” (15) Given that Keynes’ General Theory was published in 
1936, the New Deal was very much a “let us act and see what hap- 
pens” process in its attempts to save capitalism from itself. Which is 
the point, namely that as revolutionaries aiming to end capitalism, 
anarchists (like others on the revolutionary left) viewed it correctly 
— but the question was how to relate to the mass movements which 
it coexisted with (and at times inspired and encouraged, whether 
directly or indirectly). Yet this was hardly an exclusive issue with 
anarchists — many Marxists viewed the New Deal as a variant of 
fascism (namely state intervention on behalf of capital). Did the 
various Socialist Parties leave the 1930s in a better state than when 
they entered that decade? 

So anarchists were not alone in having “failed to take the ad- 
vantages of the opportunities presented by the New Deal,” (27) if 
by opportunities it is meant the mass revolts of that era. However, 
we should not be blind to the problems that what could be termed 
“social Keynesianism” generated. Yes, unions were tolerated, even 
encouraged at times, but it meant when the state turned on them, 
they were so flabby and so surprised that they did not know how 
to resist. Britain saw the National Health Service created and this 
frees the bulk of the population of a great many of the worries 
that afflict Americans (watching Michael Moore’s Sicko while sick 
brought that home) and, of course, it weakens the clout of employ- 
ers as their workers do not fear losing their healthcare along with 
their wages if they talk back (assuming they are lucky enough to 
have employment-based insurance, of course). 

Seeking to “roll back the state” by eliminating the NHS does 
not feature on any British anarchist’s “to-do-list” even though we 
are aware of its limitations — not least, that as a nationalized health 
system it is the plaything of politicians. The only people who con- 


template that are the far-right fringe of the Tories, a party whose 


idea of “rolling back the state” involves using the state to roll over 
the working class and which, whenever in power, has subjected 
the NHS to numerous “reorganizations” and directed our public 
health funding (via mandatory tendering) into the coffers of the 
private companies which fund the party. Which means that any 
‘<3 » . . . . 
proposed “Green New Deal” or state-intervention in medical care 
to improve upon the dire nature of the American system needs to 


factor in that any such scheme will become the play-thing of the 
next Donald Trump (look what Trump tried to do to Obamacare), 
which means thata libertarian socialist perspective is really essential 
to avoid the mistakes made in social reform in the past — namely, 
leaving it up to politicians and state bureaucrats to develop and run 
them. So social reform needs to be driven from below, not above. 

The gap between here and there, between the grim reality we 
face (and the often soul-destroying indifference expressed by those 
subject to it) and the possibilities of a libertarian society are large. 
It can be depressing to realize youthful hopes of complete social 
and individual transformation need years, decades, of agitation 
over minor reforms (in the shape of pay rises and such like) to 
build up a social movement and sense of hope which makes that 
possible. Yet that zs the case and rather than simply reject anarchism 
and embrace social-democracy we need to think of how we can 
apply our ideas here-and-now and in such a way as to encourage 
the many libertarian tendencies which exist. Needless to say, the 
key one is encouraging popular resistance and movements — the 
labor movement and other groups resisting authority, whether 
public or private. 

This is the key, I think. Williams is right to note that freedom 
“must be created” and if we could life as anarchists under the cur- 
rent system we would have no need to destroy it. (16) However, 
prefiguration cannot be rejected as Williams seems to suggest, for 
we do need to apply our ideas in the class struggle — his summary 
that prefiguration includes “the notion that our revolutionary 
organisations would later provide the means of coordinating and 
managing society” (15) does not do this necessity justice. Needless 
to say, any real movement will suffer its limitations, its contradic- 
tions, along with its possibilities — we need to recognize that and 
see prefiguration as a process which we help shape rather than an 
ideal we compare actual movements to. 

As Williams notes, these debates on the nature and future of 
the movement are hardly new. The recently published volumes of 
Malatesta’s Complete Works have similar debates on organization, 
reforms, etc. which we can learn from — particularly given the 
common sense and practicality which permeate them. We have the 
failures of Marxism to our advantage now (rather than just predic- 
tions), butalso the disadvantages that the state has also learned from 
its experiences in repressing past movements and groups, as have 
the bosses — strangely Williams does not mention the poisonous 
impact of business-sponsored think-tanks and academia in the list 
of obstacles we face. (37) So we face similar tasks and problems as 
previous anarchists, which make their writings relevant — but only 
insofar we also recognze our situation is also unique. 

This takes time, of course. We also need flexibility. We need 
to recognize that one-size fits all may not be the best or the wisest 
position to take—for example, in some circumstances organizing an 
IWW branch may be the best approach but at other times working 
within an existing trade union may make more sense (while remain- 
ing a Wobbly). We need to recognize that freedom of association 
means the freedom or to associate, so attempts to group together 
disparate elements into one anarchist organization will be doomed 
to failure. We need to organize with those who share similar tactics 
and strategies to be effective. For popular organizations the issue 
is the opposite, insofar as we need to organise as many people as 
possible to be effective — hence the pressing need not to confuse 
the two. Expecting members of a union or an occupation to be or 
act in every way as committed anarchists will ensure its and our 
marginalization but we can and should aim for it to be run by its 


members and use direct action and solidarity (and not bore and 
alienate people by, say, discussing how best to discuss). This also 
means working within it to keep it that way — otherwise, as with 
(say) the Mexican Casa del Obrero Mundial it becomes a victim 
of its own success and ends up being taken over by others (with 
a devastating impact on the Mexican Revolution). The price of 
freedom is constant vigilance. 

We also need to recognize the different contributions of dif- 
ferent people. Yes, anti-fascist activities are important but that is 
often only open to the young, fit and brave — and the movement 
needs to be wider than that. We cannot expect everyone to be a 
Durruti: we also need grannies, parents, everyone. Similarly, while 
we should encourage self-education — both as individuals and 
as groups — we need to remember that we are all subject to the 
limitations of time, energy and interest which vary from person 
to person, particularly those with work and family commitments. 
We must also be aware of those who want to become a big fish in a 
small pool — and seem to aim to make the pool smaller to increase 
the relative size of their ego. An outward-looking perspective based 
on this should reduce, if not eliminate, such issues along with the 
“perfectionism and moral purity” (31) Williams notes isa problem. 

To try and sum up. Williams’ pamphlet raises important ques- 
tions even if, at times, it feels somewhat exaggerated and one-sided. 
By concentrating on certain negative elements, the positive ones are 
ignored rather than pointed to as alternatives we can learn from — 
for there have always been sections of the movement which have 
done exactly as Williams urges. We need to learn from the past 
rather than be nostalgic for it, for nostalgia is not what it used to 
be. Williams’ pamphlet, with all its flaws, should help in this pro- 
cess and, as such, should be read and discussed. Let us hope it has 
a more successful legacy that Bookchin’s work of the same name. 


Democratic Uprising in Iran 
A new uprising has begun in Iran. In more than 100 cities, protests 
and demonstrations have spread across the country since November 
15. First, against the sharp increase in gas prices and reduction in 
petrol subsidies. Quickly thereafter, concerning political repression 
and unjust economic conditions. A combination of corrupt and 
self-seeking governmental functions, financial sanctions imposed 
by the U.S., and a sharp reduction in oil sales have resulted in an 
overwhelming budget deficit that has abruptly worsened economic 
conditions for the majority of people in Iran. 

In spite of a vicious response by security forces, people have 
been able to occupy and burn some repressive (security/judicial) 
and financial (banks) governmental institutions. Boycotting of gas 
purchases and the occupation of streets by numerous protestors and 
countless cars have had enormous on the regime. Disastrously, hun- 
dreds have been killed so far and thousands injured or imprisoned 
by state securities. Most of the slogans of the protest are directed 
against dictatorship; particularly Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, the un- 
elected supreme leader of the reactionary Islamic Republic of Iran. 

Pro-justice and freedom-seeking people in Iran know that they 
are not alone. People of neighboring countries and throughout the 
world stand in solidarity with each other in their common struggle 
for democracy and social justice. People are not scared of the regime's 
suppressive acts and pursue their legitimate rebellious movement 
to a victorious democratic revolution, and the establishment of 
democracy and social equality. Let’s support the people's struggle 
for freedom and justice in Iran. 

Committee in Defense of People’s Struggle in Iran-Chicago 
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Venezuelan Anarchism 


REVIEW BY MIKE HARGIS 
Rodolfo Montes De Oca, translated by Chaz Bufe, Venezuelan 
Anarchism: The History of a Movement 1811-1998. See Sharp 
Press, 2019. 211 pages, $16.95 paper. 

This is not a academic treatise but a more popular introduc- 
tion. If you want to get some background on Venezuelan society 
and anarchism’s place in it, read this book. It’s a good place to start. 

Montes de Oca attempts to trace the origins of anarchism 
in Venezuela to the very beginnings of the republic, following 
independence, citing a speech by a representative of the Sociedad 
Patriotica, Francisco Antonio “Coto” Paul, calling on the spirit 
of “anarchy” to save the fledgling republic from the dangers of 
centralization. He also cites cattle rustlers and rural bandits of 
the 1850s as possible precursors. A bit of a stretch if you ask me. 

The anarchist movement developed pretty much along the same 
lines as the other movements in Latin America, only without the 
same success as, say, in Argentina or Uruguay or Mexico. 

A few Proudhonist intellectuals and the formation of guilds and 
mutual aid societies by artisans in the 1850s and ’60s developed 
socialist ideas in the country, followed by the development ofa labor 
movement that emerged in tandem with the economic development 
of the country at the turn of the 20" Century. A Proudhonist- 
leaning section of the First International was established in 1871 
in Caracas by French, German and Swiss refugees that functioned 
until 1893. In 1896 a Workers’ Congress was held in Caracas that 
included Spanish anarchist immigrants of the Workers’ Alliance. 
But the Workers’ Congress was definitely reformist in orientation 
and briefly formed a labor party. 

During and after World War I anarcho-syndicalism began to 
penetrate the labor movement but was hampered by the authoritar- 
ian regime of Juan Vincente Gomez. Many of the workers drawn to 
capital construction projects like the railroads and the oil and gas 
industry were brought from Spain and Italy and many of them had 
experience of anarcho-syndicalist organization. Wobbly maritime 
workers also brought the ideas of revolutionary industrial unionism 
to the area. Anarcho-syndicalists were among the leadership of the 
first industrial strike in Venezuela. The strike on the English-owned 
Bolivar Railway Company Limited in July 1918 disrupted not only 
rail traffic but also maritime trafhic. It resulted in a pay raise for the 
workers and imprisonment for several strike leaders. 

In the oil fields of Zulia state, anarcho-syndicalists and Wob- 
blies began to build a labor movement that eschewed politics and 
promoted direct action as the method of struggle. They helped to 
form the Petroleum Workers Mutual Aid Society (SAMOP) that 
grew to 5,000 members. But when this organization was smashed by 
the dictatorship many of the anarcho-syndicalist workers dispersed 
to other parts of the Caribbean. 

Anarchists also promoted cultural centers along the lines of 
the ateneos characteristic of the Spanish movement. ‘The centers 
put on concerts, lectures, held meetings to discuss neighborhood 
issues, held literacy classes and housed libraries. 

Anarcho-syndicalists were at the foundation of the Venezuelan 
Confederation of Labor (CTV) and spread the word through the 
pages of the magazine E/ Obrero (The Worker), which published 
daily in 1919 and 1920. The CTV brought together unions of 
streetcar, railroad, electric utility, telephone, construction and shoe 
workers. But while anarcho-syndicalists were active in the founda- 
tion and developmentof the CTY, the organization contained other 


tendencies as well, including social democrats and Communists. 
When the dictator Juan Vincente Gomez died in 1935 there was 
a brief opening and political parties of various stripes formed and 
the labor movement came under party domination. The anarcho- 
syndicalists were not organized enough to counter this tendency. 
During the 1940s and’50s many of the leading anarcho-syndicalists 
threw in their lot with the social democrats/populists of the Accion 
Democratica Party. Particularly Francisco Olivo and Salom Mesa, 
both important militants in the labor movement, who became 
active party members and even held various government offices 
from time to time. 

The defeat of anarchism in the Spanish Revolution and Civil 
War brought Spanish exiles to Venezuela in the 1940s. A branch 
of the CNT in Exile was established and the Casa Espafia became 
the epicenter of anarchist activity in the 40s and ’50s. Anarchist 
involvement in AD is credited with that party’s allowing the Span- 
ish Libertarian Movement in Exile to set up shop in the country. 

A military coup in 1948 sent the AD and PCV underground. 
Francisco Olivo was expelled from the country and Salom Mesa 
and some Spanish anarchists joined plots to assassinate the military 
junta. The failure of the plot landed Mesa in the torture cells of 
the National Security. 

Following the final overthrow of the military junta in January 
1958 the CTV was reconstituted under the tutelage of the AD and 
included some Spanish CNT exiles in leadership positions. However, 
collaboration with the AD didn’t sit well with some cenetistas who 
set up a dissident anarchist Grupo Malatesta that published the 
periodical Simiente Libetaria. Another anti-collaborationist group 
was the Grupo Buenaventura Durutti in the city of Maracay. An- 
other group came together to begin publishing E/ Libertario and 
anarchist youth associated with Casa Espafia began publishing 
Crisol Juvenil as the voice of the Iberian Federation of Libertar- 
ian Youth and Juventud Libre. In addition, the CNT sponsored 
a Culture and Social Studies Center in Caracas where they held 
forums, concerts, plays and other cultural events. 

Anarcho-syndicalists were among the delegates at the Third 
Congress of Venezuelan Workers in November 1959. When the 
PCV split to set up the Central Unitaria de Trabajadores Venezolana 
the anarchists didn’t follow. 

An attempt to re-unify the CNT in Venezuela in 1961 failed. 
Although a formal unity agreement was adopted, two factions 
confronted each other, the collaborationist (with the AD govern- 
ment) Nueva Fuerzaand the anti-collaborationist Local Federation 
of Caracas-CNT. Despite this, however, the CNT in Venezuela were 
able to give support to their Cuban comrades who fell afoul of the 
Castro Communists. They also managed to establish a Council of 
Anti-Franco Resistance in 1962. In that same year the FIJL started 
publishing Ruta as its organ. 

During the 1960s “National Liberation” and “Armed Struggle” 
became the go-to position of the authoritarian left in Venezuela, 
inspired by the Cuban Revolution. Groups like the PCV, MIR and 
FALN carried out assassinations, kidnappings and other armed 
actions. Venezuelan anarchists were not impressed. Still the press 
had a field day denouncing the armed struggle as “anarchy.” 

In 1964 some Spanish- and Argentine-exiled anarchists set 
up the Grupo de Amigos del AIT (Friends of the IWA), later 


changing their name to Federacion Obrera Regional Venezolana 


(FORVe). They published a bi-monthly paper entitled A/T that 
appeared until 1978. 

The world-wide rebellion among youth that was 1968 had 
its echo in Venezuela and gave anarchism a boost. A University 
Renovation Movement developed in 1969. Some of the student 
groups, like Poder Joven (Youth Power), were anarchist oriented. 
This movement was smashed by the state with the Universidad 
Central de Venezuela in Caracas campus occupied by troops and 
shut down for two years. An attempt to establish a Partido Acrata 
De Venezuela (Anarchist Party of Venezuela) in 1970s failed to 
get off the ground. Also, in the 1970s exiled anarchists began to 
arrive in Venezuela from other South American countries, includ- 
ing Argentina, Uruguay and Chile, where movements were being 
savagely being repressed. The Venezuelan CNT faded away. Under 
thecontrol of the collaborationists the organization became inactive. 

In the 1980s anarchism got a boost from the developing 
counter-cultural milieu of punk rock and student movements. 

Anarchist collectives, social centers, coops and projects had 
been developing within the student, youth and counter-cultural 
movements of the 1970s and ’80s. One group that developed at 
the Universidad Central de Venezuela was the Libertarian Self- 
Management Collective (CAL — Colectivo de Autogestion Liber- 
taria). Made up of immigrants from Spain, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Chile, the group published a short-lived tabloid called E/ Libertario 
and made a real effort to reach out to workers, distributing the 
paper at factory gates in Caracas. They also held forums jointly 
with the General Confederation of Workers (CGT), a union that 
split off from the social-Christian union CODESA. It was not an 
anarcho-syndicalist union but did hold some libertarian positions 
such as autonomy from political parties and self-management. 

In the 1989 came the so-called Caracazo, a popular rebellion 
against neo-liberalism and the structural re-adjustment required 
by the IMF, that was drowned in blood by the state. The anar- 
chist zine Correo A analyzed the uprising as basically anarchist in 
character due to its spontaneity and leaderlessness. Despite the 
bloody repression, the rebellion announced a rejection not only 
of the neoliberal project but of the old leftist parties and groups as 
well. Anarchists sensed an opening of a path for the development 
of the idea in Venezuelan society. 

In 1992 there was an abortive soldiers’ revolt led by, among 
others, Hugo Chavez. The anarchist magazine Correo A sympathized 
with the popular anger at the policies of the government of Carlos 
Perez that led to widespread popular support for the rebellion 
but warned that a military coup was not the answer. Instead the 
anarchists championed a “movement for self-management in all 
areas of life” as the way forward. 

In 1995 the Committee of Anarchist Relations was formed 
at the UCV by some Spanish CNT exiles and young Venezuelan 
anarchists attached to the counter-culture. They revived E/ Libertario 
and became a Friends of the AIT group. This is the Venezuelan 
anarchist group most widely known in North America and most 
critical of the so-called Bolivarian Revolution. 

This History of Venezuelan Anarchism is a bit disappointing 
in that it only takes the story up to 1998 — the year that Hugo 
Chavez was elected to the presidency and opened up the so-called 
Bolivarian Process. I had hoped that we would get a bit more 
about anarchists’ perspectives and actions regarding the so-called 
Bolivarian Revolution, but, alas, no such luck. I’ve had to return 
to Raphael Uzcatequi’s Venezuela: Revolution as Spectacle to get 
that perspective, but that book is already 10 years old. We need 


something more up to date. 

Still, Montes de Oca’s book is informative. The author gives a 
good description of the socio-political environment that anarchists 
in Venezuela were faced with: along string of authoritarian regimes, 
followed by a corrupt “representative democracy” reigning over 
an oil-dependent economy with a labor movement dominated by 
political parties, leaving little room for the development of anarchist 
ideas within it. A difficult row to hoe. 

One quibble, though: there’s no index, which makes it a bit 
difficult to look things up. One can't have everything. 


Revolution in the 
Australian Cane Fields 


REVIEW BY BARBARA HART 
Robert Mason, The Spanish Anarchists of Northern Australia: 
Revolution in the Sugar Cane Fields. University of Wales Press, 
2018. 208 pages, £45, paper. 

By writing this book, Queensland academic Robert Mason 
aims “to reinstate a diversity of voice in the Australian labour 
movement, to show the political and ethical convictions of the 
Spanish migrants in northern Australia and how these were 
maintained by connections toa Libertarian world through contacts 
in Europe and Latin America.” 

Much of Mason’s information comes from the archives of 
Salvador Torrents, a Catalan anarchist, which are held at James 
Cook University in Queensland. He also used the oral histories of 
surviving Spanish people and their descendants. Torrents was a na- 
tive of Mataré who fled to France after being involved in anarchist 
activities. While there he was influenced by the rational education 
ideas of Francisco Ferrer which influenced him to educate himself 
and led him to believe in the role that education could have in 
transforming individuals. Briefly returning to Mataré he set up 
a rational school before he had to flee again, this time to Lyon. 
Here he heard Sebastian Faure, another educator, speak and was 
influenced by Faure’s idea of the importance of a healthy physical 
and social environment for leading a healthy life. Maybe Torrents 
saw Australia as a chance to set up a utopia which would be free 
from the corruption of the old world. 

The first group of Catalans arrived in 1907 to replace the Pacific 
Islanders who had been working under contracts in the sugar fields 
in slave-like conditions and subject to the Master and Servants 
Acts. With the Federation of Australia they were repatriated after 
the passing of the infamous “White Australia” Immigration Act. 
Employers needed labor however and so turned to Catalans because 
being “northern” Spanish they were seen as closer to Northern 
Europeans. Therefore the Spanish migrants were coming to an 
outpost of the British Empire where strong racist attitudes would 
be one of the social forces they would have to fight against. 

At the time Australian unions were trying to replace the Master 
and Servants Acts under which workers were controlled by con- 
tracts which gave power to the employers. The Catalans clashed 
immediately with the farmers over their contracts. As Mason says, 
“They armed themselves in the fields, formed local associations” 
and four men travelled from gang to gang to coordinate their ac- 
tions. Employing their experience of industrial agitation in Spain 
they went on “go slows,” walked off the job and “when arrested, 
they disrupted court proceedings.” 

These direct actions were in contrast to the methods of the 
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hierarchically organized Australian Workers’ Union which worked 
through the Arbitration System and its laws. For example, during 
a strike in 1927 over pay and conditions at the sugar mills owned 
by the corporate Colonial Sugar Refinery, the migrants refused to 
obey the direction of the AWU to return to work, instead insisting 
on only following the direction of their local strike committee. 
They armed themselves and had plans to seize the mills and return 
them to cooperative ownership. The AWU sold out to the bosses 
in 1930 in return for a British preference clause which gave 75% 
of jobs in the mills to British citizens, excluding migrants even if 
they had become naturalized Australian citizens. 

The Spanish realized that they were considered inferior in the 
racist view of Anglo society and certainly when Torrents tried to 
speak at union meetings his English was ridiculed. This was part 
of a pervasive racism which Torrents saw was based on the con- 
quest of the indigenous people. While Mason quotes passages that 
show Torrents’ sympathy for the indigenous people, he does not 
follow up on this point to talk about how the farming practices 
of settlers impacted the indigenous way of life. Many Catalans 
including Torrents pooled their resources and bought farms which 
they worked together. 

However, there were individuals and groups who shared the 
Spanish outlook on industrial action. For example, despite state 
repression, individual Wobblies had survived in the north. There 
were Spanish migrants who had arrived from Argentina where they 
had come under the influence of anarchist and syndicalist ideas 
while working on the railways. There were also Italian anarchists 
who took the lead in the Weil’s Disease strike of 1934 who the 
Spanish worked with carrying out wildcat strikes. 

The author describes the social structures that the Spanish 
migrants set up in the small sugar towns. Despite the back-breaking 
work and the extreme climate, a number of Spanish (and Italian) 
clubs were set up. Women suchas Teresa Mendiolea were prominent 
in running boarding houses which were centers for news from the 
Spanish diaspora. Torrents, Gabriel Soli and Juan Casanova wrote 
articles for Cultura Proletaria newspaper in the U.S.A. and passed 
around copies in the local area. Torrents often wrote about politi- 
cal/industrial disputes in Australia, interpreting them for a wider 
Spanish audience. There was an advantage in being so isolated 
geographically from the state capital. Here the large number of 
ethnic groups were able to forge a strong working class culture. 

This culture was displayed with the advent of the Spanish 
Civil War. Spanish anarchists like Trini Garcia turned to overseas 
sources of information like Neuva Espana Antifasista for news. 
Relative to their small population, the sugar towns raised the most 
money for and sent the largest numbers of volunteers to Spain. 
At first this money was given to the Spanish Relief Committees 
which were run by the Sydney branch of the Communist Party. 
However, after the C.P.A. tried to establish a hierarchical system of 
leadership and wrote articles in their paper calling the anarchists 
in Spain “uncontrollables,” the Northern anarchists set up their 
own branch of the International Anti-Fascist Solidarity headed by 
Francisco Martinez (from Argentina). Trini Garcia travelled around 
the north speaking at union meetings and collecting money which 
was sent to I.A.FS. 

In the immediate post-war period the Spanish anarchists were 
ageing (Torrents died in 1951) and were soon outnumbered by new 
groups of migrants from Spain who had grown up under Franco 
and were not radical. The Cold War saw the growing power of the 
Communist Party in the north. 


Robert Mason has written a book that is accessible and free 
of academic language and which achieves his aim of bringing the 
Spanish anarchists’ contribution to a wider audience. 


How We Shall Bring 
About the Revolution 


REVIEW BY IAIN MCKAY 


Emile Pataud and Emile Pouget, How We Shall Bring About The 
Revolution: Syndicalism and the Co-operative Commonwealth. 
Pluto Press, London, 1990. 

This book was written in 1909 by two leading French revolu- 
tionary syndicalists. Originally translated into English and pub- 
lished in 1913 by two British anarchists, it can be considered as 
representative of the ideas of the then-syndicalist French union, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail. Successfully applying the 
ideas of Bakunin and the libertarian wing of the First International, 
the activism, militancy and ideas of the CGT had inspired many 
across the globe, including many of those active in the British 
“syndicalist revolt” of the 1910s. 

The work itself is a novel in which the two Emile’s present a 
summary of the ideas then dominant in the revolutionary wing of 
the CGT. The title indicates the nature of the book, namely how 
a successful revolution was conducted in France — with the CGT 
at its head. In some ways, it is a syndicalist Conquest of Bread and, 
perhaps unsurprisingly, Kropotkin provides an extremely important 
(from an anarchist perspective) preface. In other ways, it is like 
Morris's New from Nowhere, a syndicalist utopian novel. However, 
as it stresses the means rather than the ends, the work follows more 
in Kropotkin’s footsteps (if not in his breadth of vision). 

What strikes the reader is how this work refutes some of the 
myths grown up around revolutionary syndicalism. For example, 
rather than seeing the revolution as coming about by means of a 
passive general strike (the folding of arms), Pataud and Pouget see 
it as insurrectionary. The revolt is anything but passive, with the 
stress continually placed on how the workers took the initiative 
to hinder and fight the state, to spread the strike, to expropriate 
capital, and so on. The general strike is seen not only as a result 
of local action, but as the starting point for wider action. Equally, 
the idea that syndicalists simply ignored the state and focused on 
expropriating capital is shown to be false. The state is not ignored, 
rather it is purposely and definitely destroyed by the revolt which 
turns from a rolling general strike into insurrection. The way the 
revolution unfolds also destroys the idea that syndicalists thought 
that revolution would have to wait until a// workers were union- 
ized. Like Bakunin, the Emile’s see the role of the revolutionary 
unions as encouraging the process of revolt, with the revolution 
itself organizing those outside of the unions. 

The book is utopian in the best and worse sense of the word. 
It shows that another world is possible and, equally as important, 
a means of getting there. Undoubtedly the book gets the overall 
nature of a libertarian social revolution correct, even if some of its 
more “visionary” ideas seem weak. It stresses the ability and power 
of working class people to change the world, which can only inspire. 
However, its account of the problems facing the revolution is weak 
(i.e. utopian in the worse sense). Defense of the revolution is over 
in two chapters (one for internal and one for external threats). As 
such, Kropotkin’s comments that they downplay the resistance the 
revolution would face are spot on. And it shows its age, with the 


application of technology defeating the counter-revolution. Jules 
Verne would have been proud of the gas warfare, ray-guns and 
guided missiles applied by syndicalist France to repel the enemy! 
Today, all libertarians would leave such means to Bolshevism (after 
all, it is no coincidence that Trotsky approved the use of poison 
gas against Kronstadt!). 

So, this work raises important issues, even if its coverage is not 
always sufficient (e.g. defense of the revolution, the liberation of 
women, the role of “money,” the way the revolution stops at the 
border and so on). It is stronger on the means, the struggle, rather 
than the ends. As such its emphasis on local action, the need for 
workers to expropriate capital directly to overcome the disruption 
caused by any revolution and start to meet social needs, the aware- 
ness that revolution isa process and that different areas will progress 
at different speeds are all in its favor. In addition, it recognizes that 
revolutions need to create new forms of organization to replace 
those whose purpose is no more. Thus union self-management 
replaces wage slavery, the CGT congress becomes in effect a soviet 
congress to coordinate joint activity (again, echoing Bakunin and 
other anarchists). The book unfortunately, downplays the divisions 
between reformists and revolutionaries in the CGT (revolutions 
tend to deepen such divides, not eliminate them as the authors 
wished) as well as the influence of politicians and political parties. 
These parties rarely disappear as easily as the Emile’s would like 
us to believe and, as the Russian Revolution shows, their negative 
impact can be decisive. And, of course, the descent of the CGT 
into reformism and Communist domination may make us question 
the validity of certain aspects of the CGT’s syndicalism, a topic 
impossible to cover here. 

All in all, this book is worth reading. There is no denying that 
some of it is dated and inadequate, but it does gives the reader 
a sense of power and possibility, that we do not have to live like 
this, that better ways are possible. Equally as important, it gives 
us a sense of what a libertarian revolution would be like. Their 
utopia is created and run from below upwards, by the actions 
and organizations of working class people themselves. It gives, as 
Kropotkin put it in his preface, the “general idea” of how a social 
revolution would develop and if that encourages us to apply our 
libertarian ideas in a similar way today then Pataud and Pouget’s 
work is still of validity today. 


Writing for Freedom 
Brian Morris, Visions of Freedom: Critical Writings on Ecology 
and Anarchism. Black Rose Books, 2018, 247 pp., $27.99 paper. 

This volume collects 65 short reviews and articles published 
in Freedom and other journals between 1993 and 2014. Presented 
chronologically, they speak to the breadth of Morris’s interests and 
his consistent engagement with the issues of the day. Morris takes 
on fads (post-modernism, religious cults, Nietzche, eco-statism), 
reflects on rebels past and present, tracks the liberatory potentials 
uncovered in anthropology (which he taught for several years), 
and critically examines contemporary struggles — always from a 
principled anarchist perspective. 

The longest of these pieces runs nine pages, and so sometimes 
the arguments could benefit from fuller development. An essay on 
the role of the intellectual in modern society, for example, briefly 
reviews a wide range of work (Jacoby, Bloom, Boggs and the po- 
seur Camille Paglia) to argue that intellectuals have increasingly 
confined themselves to the academy and its concerns, ignoring 
larger struggles and the need for social transformation. Morris 


echoes Chomsky in calling for a committed scholarship that helps 
knowledge escape the bounds of technocratic elites, and engage in 
real, material challenges to our rulers. 

Among the gems in this collection are a brief appreciation of 
the Bengali poet Rabindranath Tagore, who repudiated the “ghastly 
abstactions” of nationalism and state in favor of a vision of social 
solidarity and liberty. The final essay, reflecting on recent work 
in anthropology, explores the persistence of “anarchic solidarity,” 
both among forest peoples and other marginalized populations and 
within the heart of the authoritarian, capitalist state — unable to 
stamp out the desire for freedom or the spirit of cooperation. [JB] 


Carlo Tresca & 
the First Antifa 


REVIEW BY JEFF STEIN 
Nunzio Pernicone, Carlo Tresca: Portrait 
of a Rebel. AK Press, 2010. 380 pages, 
$19.95, paper. 

Carlo Tresca is well known in the U.S. 
as one of the early leaders of the WW. 
Born in Italy in 1879, Tresca was forced 
to migrate to the United States in 1904, 
due to his socialist and labor activism. 
After emigrating, Tresca quickly became 
disillusioned with American “democracy” 
and the class collaboration of the electoral 
socialists and the business unionism of the 
American Federation of Labor. Drawing 
upon his speech-making skills and jour- 
nalistic talents, Tresca organized for the Industrial Workers of the 
World, the United Mine Workers of America, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union and the Progressive Mine Workers, and 
helped lead strikes by Italian immigrants working in textile mills 
in New England and the coal mines of Pennsylvania. ‘Tresca never 
formally joined the [WW, but worked more as a freelance trouble- 
shooter, often called in by local strike committees instead of by 
IWW General Headquarters. His formal association, as such, was 
with the FSI, the Italian Socialist Federation, the syndicalist-oriented 
wing of the socialists in Italy and Italian socialists in America. 

Carlo Tresca was involved with a number of important strikes 
by the IWW, including the Lawrence and Paterson textile strikes, 
and the Mesabi Range iron ore strike. It was during the Mesabi 
Range strike that Tresca fell out of favor with Bill Haywood and 
the IWW. Haywood decided that the strike was lost and wanted to 
end it, but Tresca and his companion, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, felt 
the IWW should continue to support the strikers as long as they 
were trying to hold out. The strike ended, but Haywood did not 
trust Tresca or Flynn after that, even going so far as to hold them 
responsible for a group of strikers pleading guilty to manslaughter 
for the death of a violent sheriffs deputy. 

When the First World War began and President Wilson be- 
gan his persecution of the IWW (seeing it as an opportunity to 
rid the American labor movement of radicals), Tresca and Flynn 
also disagreed with Haywood that [WW leaders should surrender 
themselves to authorities. Haywood was under the misguided belief 
that the courts would find them within their rights and let them 


go. Hundreds of [WW organizers went to prison. Bill Haywood 


No compromise with 
the enemy was possible. 
Trescas war on fascism 


was a fight to the death. 
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fled to Russia. Tresca and Elynn were vindicated in their decision Winter 2020 


not to turn themselves in and managed to stay out of prison. 
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After the war, Democrat Wilson and his Republican successors 
launched a Red Scare. Immigrant radicals were deported, regardless 
of how long they had lived in the United States. Russian Jews and 
Italians were persecuted, in particular. Carlo Tresca narrowly escaped 
many attempts to deport him, because the Bureau of Investigation 
(later FBI) could not prove Tresca was not an American citizen, or 
that he ever advocated the violent overthrow of the government. 
Tresca’s days as a strike leader, however, were over. The [WW was in 
turmoil, due to the repression, and AFL leaders considered Tresca 
a pariah. To invite Tresca to be involved in strikes was considered 
a surefire way to increase resistance by employers and repression 
by the police. Tresca returned to radical journalism, not only as 
a means to support himself and his children, but to continue to 
agitate against capitalism, the church, and the Italian monarchy, 
as well as the rise of fascism. ‘Tresca purchased the Italian-language 
newspaper J/ Martello (The Hammer) in 1917. 

Tresca used // Martello to organize opposition to Mussolini 
and the Italian fascists, and their supporters in the United States. 
Tresca had met Mussolini when they were both socialist exiles in 
Switzerland in 1904, prior to Tresca going to the United States. 
Mussolini told Tresca that he was “not revolutionary enough.” 
Tresca thought Mussolini was a narcissistic faker. During the war, 
Mussolini proved Tresca right and “Tl Duce” supported Italy’s en- 
try on the side of Britain and France, and embraced the Catholic 
Church and the monarchy. In 1919 Mussolini founded the first 
Fascio di Combattimento (Combat Legion) in Milan and began a 
violent campaign to fight and suppress striking workers who were 
occupying factories throughout Italy. 

Although, at first, Tresca dismissed Mussolini and his follow- 
ers as bully boys for the bourgeoisie, he began to take them more 
seriously as the Fascist movement gained power beyond what the 
capitalists expected of them. In a strategy which was later copied 
by Hitler and the Nazis in Germany, the Fascists ran for elected 
office while intimidating their opponents in the street, and promised 
capitalists, both in Italy and abroad, to hold the Left in check. King 
Vittorio Emanuele made Mussolini his prime minister in 1922. 

Fighting Fascism became the great crusade of Tresca’s life, the 

struggle in which he achieved unrivalled preeminence among 

Italian-American radicals and reached the pinnacle of his 

career... No compromise with the enemy was possible; no 

quarter given and none expected. Tresca’s war against Fascism 

was a fight to the death. (Pernicone, 135) 

Mussolini and the fascists in Italy depended on economic sup- 
port from friendly capitalists in the United States (and Britain), and 
donations from Italian-Americans. In spite of friendly portrayals of 
the Mussolini regime in the American press, the Italian economy 
was in shambles and Mussolini was making it worse. The Fascists 
needed to keep up the masquerade. Mussolini’s main allies were the 
Catholic Church, Italian-American street thugs, or “Blackshirts”, 
the American philo-fascists (powerful American businessmen who 
wanted help from fascists to suppress anarchists and communists), 
the Mafia, and pro-fascist Italian-American businessmen, the 
“prominenti.” The most powerful of these pro-fascist prominenti 
was Generoso Pope, the publisher of a chain of Italian newspapers, 
who controlled what information Italian readers got about Mus- 
solini and what was happening back in Italy. 

Tresca fought the Fascists in three ways. First, as a journalist, 
he used // Martello to investigate and publish stories about what 
conditions were actually like under fascism in Italy, but also who 
was aiding Mussolini in the United States. Tresca opened the pages 
of his newspaper to all the anti-fascists in Italy, who were unable 


to have their voices heard due to censorship. Copies of // Martello 
were smuggled back and circulated in Italy. When representatives of 
the regime visited the United States, Tresca printed articles expos- 
ing what they had done. The Italian government complained and 
tried to shut down // Martello numerous times, but Tresca’s friends 
and contacts from his labor organizing days rallied to his defense 
and stopped Mussolini’s attempts to silence his critics in America. 
Even J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, was frustrated in his own 
efforts to work with Mussolini and help send Tresca back to Italy 
for what would surely have been a death sentence. 

Second, besides his work as a journalist, Tresca organized an 
anti-Fascist opposition movement, a united front of socialists, 
anarchists, [WWs, communists, liberal progressives and trade 
unionists, and tried to include all who were sincerely opposed to 
fascism in whatever country. As always, getting the various factions 
of the left to work together was a challenge. Anarchists were still 
suspicious of the communists for the bloody suppression of their 
movement in the Russian revolution by the Bolsheviks (aka Com- 
munist Party), later made worse by their betrayal of the Spanish 
Revolution. The socialists and the communists were fighting for 
control of the textile unions. The trade unionists and liberals were 
suspicious of radicals in general. Much of the early organizational 
work ended up falling on the shoulders of the Italian anarchists. 
Pernicone mentions that this was one of the few times Tresca was 
actually able to work with the followers of Luigi Galleani, who 
considered Tresca an opportunist. 

Third, Tresca was not above putting himself in harm’s way 
by confronting the Blackshirts and Mafia thugs in the street. In 
the 1920s, the Blackshirts tried to intimidate their opponents 
by roaming the Italian-American neighborhoods and physically 
confronting them. When Tresca heard they were appearing in a 
street somewhere, he would gather friends and supporters to make 
a show of opposition, walking up to their leaders and calling them 
out by name for their bully tactics and cowardice. Most often, the 
thugs would back down to avoid a beating. If the Fascists held a 
rally, Tresca would help organize a counter-rally, where his experi- 
ence at speaking before crowds of striking workers put to shame 
the arguments of the Fascists. 

Things changed in 1941, when, in obedience to Hitler, Mus- 
solini declared war on the United States. Fascism suddenly went 
out of style and many Italian-Americans who had supported Mus- 
solini made an about-face and became “anti-fascists” too. Tresca 
called out these late-comers to the cause of democracy. Had they 
not supported Mussolini and the fascists from the beginning, the 
atrocities and war that followed may have been prevented. This 
included the newspaper magnate, Generoso Pope, who had ties to 
Mafia leader Frank Garofalo. With the aid of government authori- 
ties, an effort was made to scrub Pope of his pro-fascist past. The 
US and the British were intent on creating “Victory Councils” 
of ex-fascists to take over government functions after Italy was 
defeated that would keep power out of communist hands. Tresca 
was tricked into attending a banquet where Pope was given an 
award for opposing Mussolini. Tresca rose and denounced Pope 
and walked out. 

Shortly afterwards, on January 11, 1943, Tresca was murdered. 
He had stayed late at the // Martello office to meet with several 
members of the Mazzini society, only one of whom, Giussepe 
Calabi, showed up. When Tresca and Calabi left the building, a 
heavy-set man emerged from the shadows and fired four gunshots 
into Tresca. Calabi did not recognize the assassin, who ran off into 


the night and disappeared. Several theories were investigated, but 
instead of picking the most obvious, the FBI and New York Police 
made every effort to pin the murder on the communists. While 
there was no love lost between the communists and Carlo Tresca 
foranumber of reasons, including Tresca’s support for anti-Stalinist 
dissidents, the most likely culprit was the mobster Frank Garofalo, 
who may or may not have been acting on the orders of Generoso 
Pope. The crime was never officially solved, and there are indica- 
tions of what may have been a police cover-up. Pernicone looked 
into the evidence provided by Dorothy Gallagher's biography of 
Tresca, All the Right Enemies. While he criticizes Gallagher for not 
understanding enough Italian to give a background into Tresca’s 
thinking and early life, he credits her detective work in exposing 
Garofalo as responsible for the murder. 

Reading this book helped me get a clearer picture of Carlo 
Tresca and the first AntiFa. Anarchists and others active in today’s 
anti-fascist movement will be inspired by what this man did. Per- 
nicone was a good historian, certainly on par with Paul Avrich. It 
is unfortunate he died shortly after this biography was published. 
A volume of English translations of Carlo Tresca’s many writings 
would certainly be welcome. 


Two Sides to Neoliberalism? 


FILM REVIEW BY JEFF STEIN 
American Factory, Directed by Julia Reichert and Steven Bognar. 
Higher Ground Productions, August 2019. Distributed by Netflix. 

American Factory is a documentary that tells the story of a 
former GM factory near Dayton, Ohio, that was purchased by 
Chinese oligarch Cao Dewang in 2014. Dewang is the CEO and 
Chairman of Fuyao Group, the largest manufacturer ofautomotive 
glass in the world, with contracts with most American and Japanese 
auto makers. When the GM plant closed in 2008 at the height of 
the financial meltdown, 2,400 workers lost their jobs which paid 
$29 hour with UAW benefits. Many workers lost their homes to 
foreclosure and moved in with relatives, small apartments, basements 
or whatever they could find. When Fuyao began hiring, there was 
hope that they would get back to middle income jobs but Fuyao 
offered only $12 an hour and dangerous conditions. The workers 
began organizing into the UAW. 

Chairman Cao openly admitted that he does not believe in 
unions and said that if the workers brought in the union he would 
close the plant. When the plant opened in 2016, Senator Sherrod 
Brown attended the opening ceremony and encouraged workers 
to vote for the UAW. The American managers, not to mention the 
Chinese, were outraged at the senator’s comments, going so far 
as to tell their Chinese colleagues that they wish they could cut 
off his head for his impertinence. Chinese foremen complain that 
the American workers are lazy and stupid and greedy. Workers 
considered to be pro-union are targeted for firing. 

The American managers are flown to China to see what an “ef- 
ficient” glass factory looks like. George Orwell and Aldous Huxley 
would have appreciated the tour. Chinese workers start their days 
with marching exercises and sing the company song, an ode to 
being the best glass company in the world. Chinese workers are 
incredulous to hear about the laziness of their American counter- 
parts. Chinese workers are expected to work 12-hour days, seven 
days a week, with only two days off a month to see their families. 
Some haven't seen their families for months. A trip to the local 
Chinese union, a subsidiary of the Chinese Communist Party, 


reveals that the union is there to help discipline workers instead of 
protecting workers from management. The managers are treated 
to a talent show provided by “workers” and their children. Obvi- 
ously, the workers in the show are not the ones spending 12-hour 
days in the factory and whose kids are on the stage is never asked. 

When the American managers return to Ohio, things have taken 
aturn for the worse. Productivity is still down compared to Chinese 
factories. An NLRB union representation election campaign is 
happening and workers are at the gates doing informational picket- 
ing. The American managers are replaced with Chinese. Fuyao has 
hired a US-based union-busting law firm. Fuyao announces a $2 
raise, bringing pay up to $14 an hour — still less than half of what 
workers got when they were under a UAW contract. Pro-union 
workers start getting fired for minor infractions to set an example 
to others. The company holds captive meetings at work, warning 
workers of what might happen if they vote for the UAW. Union 
representatives are not allowed to attend because the meetings are 
on “company time.” The day of the NLRB election comes and the 
UAW loses by a 2-1 margin. 

After the election, Fuyao fires more union supporters, but even 
the scissorbills are in for trouble. Managers begin walking around the 
plant and discussing which workers can be replaced by automation. 
The movie ends at this point, but there is an epilogue. The directors 
sit down with the Higher Ground producers, Barack and Michelle 
Obama. The Obamas praise the directors for letting the company 
and the workers “tell their own story.” Directors Julia Reichert and 
Steven Bognar say they did not want to “make a muckraking film” 
or take sides. The directors smile. The Obamas smile. 

There is something to be said for giving all the facts and letting 
facts speak for themselves. Trouble is, all the facts are not there. 
Noam Chomsky in his books and essays on the “Manufactur- 
ing of Consent” has pointed out that the way public opinion is 
manipulated in capitalist democracies is putting limits on what 
questions are asked by intellectuals and the media. Reichert and 
Bognar were given access to the Fuyao plant and the workers, 
but with that access came an understanding that they would not 
produce a film that would reflect badly on Fuyao. Nowhere is it 
pointed out that that Fuyao broke several labor laws. Nowhere is 
the complicity of American car manufacturers mentioned. Ford, 
GM and Chrysler all have contracts with Fuyao and UAW members 
in those companies are using these Fuyao parts and thus helping 
bust their own union. 

Instead we are left with the impression that all this is inevitable. 
Good-paying American jobs are not coming back. Unions are 
not coming back. This is the brave new world of global capital- 
ism in which American workers must accept the miserable wages 
and working conditions that the Chinese workers, living under 
a totalitarian dictatorship, have come to accept as a fact of life. 
Lost in this dismal documentary is fact that all this is artificial. 
Workers and the labor movement have gotten in this mess because 
of decisions made by corporations who offshored production to 
sweatshops in Asia, government policies that encouraged it and 
subsidized it with tax cuts, and business unions that chose not to 


fight it — just like the scissorbills in Dayton, Ohio. 


Reviews, Writers, Artists Needed 
ASR is always looking for articles reporting on and 
analyzing contemporary struggles, explorations of the 
economics of freedom, translators, etc. 

Drop us a line to get involved. 
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2020 Solidarity Forever Labor History 
Calendar. Published since 1986. $12 
Wobblies: A Graphic History of the 
IWW edited by Paul Buhle & Nicole Schul- 
man. Peter Kuper, Harvey Pekar, Seth Toboc- 
man and others tell the history of the [WW 

in vignettes portraying many struggles drawn 
from the union's first 100 years. $22.50 

Oil, Wheat & Wobblies: The WW in 
Oklahoma, 1905-1930. Nigel Sellars’ 
superb history of the IWW’s efforts on the 
grounds. We see Wobbly organizing in practice, 
and the efforts of ordinary workers to transform 
their conditions and wrest some measure of 
control over and dignity in their lives. $15, hc 
Direct Action & Sabotage A reissue of three 
classic ITWW pamphlets by Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, Walker C. Smith and William Trautmann; 
introduced by Salvatore Salerno. 116 pp., $9 
Joe Hill: The Man Who Never Died. 


ASR 


yTY MERCHANDISE 


Gustav Landauer: Revolution & Other Writings The first comprehensive collection in English. 
German police described Landauer as “the most important agitator of the radical and revolutionary 
movement in the entire country.” He died at the hands of soldiers crushing the Bavarian Council — an 
attempt to realize libertarian socialism in the aftermath of the first World War. 352 pp, $14 

The CNT in the Spanish Revolution Volume 1 of this important book, written by José Peirats, a life- 
long CNT member who participated in the events he chronicles. 399 pp., pubd at $28. $12 

The Revolution & the Civil War in Spain. A reissue of Pierre Broué & Emile Témine’s classic history, 
one of the first to acknowledge the effort at revolution in the midst of the war against the fascist coup. $20 
Anarchist Organization: History of the FAI Juan Gomez Casas was active in the Libertarian Youth 
during the Spanish Revolution, and served 15 years in prison as a result of his underground activism during 
the Franco dictatorship. The first English-language history of the Iberian Anarchist Federation. $12 


William Adler meticulously examines 
Hill’s life and his judicial murder, proving 
a that Hill was railroaded by prosecutors. 
His sardonic, resilient voice of protest left 
a powerful influence on the culture. $11 


Joe Hill, The WW & The Making of a 
Workingclass Counterculture Franklin Rose- 
mont reflects on his life & legacy. 639 pp, $16 
The Wobblies In Their Heyday Eric 
Chester examines the IWW during World War 
I when its militant strikes drastically curtailed 
production in key industries, copper mining 
and lumber. Looks as debates within the union 
on how to build a broad movement against 

the war and details the coordinated repression 
launched by the Wilson administration. $19.95 
Left of the Left: My Memories of Sam 
Dolgoff. A memoir by his son, Anatole. Sam 
Dolgoff and his wife Esther were at the center 
of American anarchism for 70 years. Recalls a 
lost NYC and the blurred lines dividing prole- 
tarian and intellectual culture. $22, paper 

The American Labor Movement: A New 
Beginning. Essays by Sam Dolgoff. 2nd ed. $5 
Radical Unionism: The Rise and Fall of 


Mexican Workers and the State. Historian Normal 
Caulfield examines the syndicalist legacy of the 
Mexican labor movement from the Revolution and 
the WW through NAFTA. $12 hardcover 

The New Rank and File Alice & Staughton Lynd 
present interviews with working-class organizers of 
the ’70s, ’80s and 90s who face the challenges of 

a new economy with determination and creativity. 
Contains oral histories of workers in Guatemala, 
Palestine, Nicaragua, Mexico, and Canada, as well 
as the United States. In the introduction, the Lynds 
focus on “solidarity unionism.” 288 pp, $10 
Alexander Berkman’s The Blast! Facsimile reprint 
of all 29 issues of the important American class-struggle 
anarchist periodical, published 1916-1917, when it was 
stopped by imprisonment and deportation. $10 
Anarchy! An Anthology of Emma Goldman's 
Mother Earth. Expanded edition, Peter Glassgold, 
ed. Articles on anarchism, women’s rights, class war, 
civil liberties and war & peace. $15 

The Anarchist Turn edited by Jacob Blumenfeld, 
Chiara Bottici & Simon Critchley. Papers from an 


Revolutionary Syndicalism. Ralph Dar- Name: 

lington explores the international syndicalist yee 

movement in the first decades of the 20th cen- ; 

tury, looking particularly at France, Spain, Italy, City/State/Zip Code: 
the United States, Britain & Ireland. $12 Redes: 
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contemporary struggles. $12 

Post-Anarchism: A Reader edited by Duane 
Rouselle & Siireyyya Evren. Post-al politics are all 
the rage in academic circles; this anthology seeks to 
synthesize anarchism & post-modernism. Useful 
intro to a dubious enterprise. $12 

Anarchist Voices: Oral History of Anarchism in 
America. 1 80 interviews conducted by Paul Avrich 
with figures both prominent and obscure. A profile 
of our movement from those who made it. $14 
The Russian Anarchists by Paul Avrich. This 
pioneering work reclaimed the anarchists’ vital role 
in the Revolutions of 1905 and 1917. Covers a wide 
array of anarchist thinking and activity, including 
extensive treatment of the syndicalist movement. $9 
The Irrational in Politics Maurice Brinton’s clas- 
sic text in the Black Rose hardcover edition. $8 
What every radical should know about state 
repression by Victor Serge. $5 

Freedom Fighters: Anarchist Intellectuals, Work- 
ers and Soldiers in Portugal’s History. Joao Freire’s . 
history of Portuguese anarchism. $12 
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